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| WHERE IN, 
1 The Immateriality of the Soul is de- 


monſtrated by invincible Arguments, which 


ſet this important Truth in a clear, den 
and different Light. 


II. The Objections againſt an immaterial 
Principle, from the ſeveral Appearances, 
and from the Obſervations of Phyſicians, _— 
are examined, and evidently ſhewn to be "= 
fallacious. | 

III. The Analogy between Man an 
Brutes, is minutely conſidered ; the ſpeci- 
fic Difference between them is proved not 
to conſiſt in the Conſtruction of their 


Bodies ; and the different Phenomena in 
Brutes are fully explained. 


IV. The impious Conſequences that flow 
from the Opinion of the Materialifts are 
expoſed and refuted ; the Exiſtence of a 
Deity is clearly and amply demonſtrated ; 
the Neceſſity, in fine, of a religious Wor- 
ſhip is ſolidly eſtabliſhed, and ſhewn to be 
eſſential to the Happineſs of Man. 


In AxswER to a wicked and atheiſtical Trea- 


tiſe, written by M. Dz La MeTTrie, ang 8 
intitled, Man a Machine. 
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CE 


underſtand a being, all whoſe attions are fore- 


Adver tiſement. 


Shall not 8 up the N 8 time with an 
actount of my inducements for ſending theſe 
papers abroad, at a time when irreligion and 
infidelity over / read the land: as they are upon 
a moſt delicate and interefling ſubjebt, which, 
of all others, it moſt behoves mankind to be well 
acquainted with, the publication of them needs 
no apolegy. I ſhall only obſerve, in order o 
avoid diſputing about words, which is far from 
my intention, that I cannot concetve, how a 
man of ſenſe can juſtly give the name of Ma- 
chine, or Automaton, t a being who is capa- 
Ble of forming different ideas, with reſpect to 
different ſtates and conditions, and of coming to 
a determination in conſequence tbereof; ſo long 
as the word Machine /ignifies no more than 


a being attuated and. uerermined by tind = 
cauſes , for this is, in n opinion, the idea | , 
which the vulgar fix to the word Machine. =_ 
But if by Machine or Automaton we are to | 1 


ſeen, predetermined, and produced by the con- i 
nexion of effects with their cauſes, and of cauſes | 
with their effects, I confeſs, that man, confi- 
dered as ſuch, may be called a Machine. How- 
ever, I beg thoſe who adopt this way of ſpeak- 
ing, to tell me freely, whether this is not ſhew- 
ing too little condeſcenſion, not to uſe any 
harſher expreſſion, for the weakneſs of the vul- 
gar, who, ſurely,” will never fox fuch an idea 
to 


\ 


— 


| 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


fo an Automaton, or Machine? And, 8 


the nature of a thinking faculty, and that of 
the body differ ſo widely, that there is not the 


leaft room to doubt, but their reſpective modiſica. 
tions ought to be expreſſed by by words, which, 
inſtead of confounding, may ſerve' to convey di- 


eint ideas of them. Tho" the meaning of words 


1s arbitrary, yet. it is to be wiſhed, that pru- © 


dence was uſed in this reſpect. The good 1 


ſociety requires it, and truth Hands i in no nee 
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| More than 4 


(HE real lovet of truth not only 
ſeeks after it, but eſtabliſhes it in 
his heart ; he weighs the arguments 
of its opponents, endeavours to re- 

fute them, and never looks upon his own ideas 

as the ſtandard of trult. 1 5 

Preſumption is often the cauſe of our er- 

rors, and induces us to argue in this ridicu- 

lous manner: Such a thing appears true to 


me; therefore Pm reſolved to be blind 


to all arguments, and even demonſtration t 

the contrary. This is the rock on whic 
moſt people ſplit, the phyſician reſts ſatisfied 
with his obſervations, and the metaphyſician 
is no leſs charmed with his abſtruſe reaſoning. 
They both deſpiſe inſtead of eſteeming each 
other; ſo that ſelf-love prevails, and truth is 
by this means miſrepreſented, _ a 
The phyſician's ignorance of logic renders 
him ſubje& to numberleſs errors, which he 


teadily ſwallows down for want of the art of 


drawing juſt concluſions. He obſerves that a 
| | a medicine 


(ins? BC” ——. — — 
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2 MAN more than a MAacniNE. 
medicine which reſtores a ſick perſon to health, 
has ſometimes this effect, that it changes 4 
Plock bead iuto a man of ſenſe : : Nothing more 
is wanting for him to conclude, that man is 
no more than a wateb; and that it is ſuffi 
cient his ſpring and wheels be in good order 
to render him reaſonable. Thus it is, that 
man is a machine. 5 
On the other hand, the metaphyſicians ſtem 
to dread the obſervations of their antagoniſts. 
The eagerneſs to explain every thing, and the 


avexſion to acknowledge their ignorance, often 


lead them from one ſet of abſurdities to ano- 
ther, which render them ridiculous. They 


are not content with proving that the iy 


of thinking does not belong to matter; but 
they alſo want to explain the union of two 
- Tubſtances fo vaſtly different; and moſt of them 
expoſe themſelves without advaneing any 
thing to repo. On - 
85 To prove that man is more than a machine, 
ve need only to confider him ſuch as he is. 
He evidently conſiſts of a material ſubſtance 
like all other bodies, and of the faculty of 
thinking : tis this Faculty that elevates bra, 
above other beings, which are either deſtitute ot 
it, or do not enſoy it in the ſame degree with 
himſelf. By confidering this faculty we ſhall find 
whether man is more than a machine, or whe- 


5 he is on 4 a compoſition of ſprings which 


contracted or relaxed like that of a watch. 


After a man's birth, the faculty of thinking 
is enlarged in Proportion as the body acquires 
| — 


MAN more tban a Machixx- 3 
ſtrength; and encreaſes or becomes weaker 
along with it. 413.60. 
IIis only from theſe. appearances An a 

great many philoſophers, and eſpecially phy- 

| ficians have thought themſelves entitled to 
conclude, that the faculty of thinking is an 
attribute of the material ſubſtance of man. But 
the molt prudent obſerving, that theſe ap- 
| ances were not. ſufficient: to anſwer this 
end, have endeavoured to prove, that matter 
might be ſuſceptible of this faculty; and 
that for this reaſon it was abſurd to have re- 
courſe to any other ſubſtance diſtinct Ra the 
body, and immaterial. | 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that if it was demon- 

ſtrated, that matter may poſſeſs the faculty of 
thinking, there would be no reaſon to admit 
of a ſecond ſubſtance in man; ſince it is only 
in conſequence of the incompatibility of this 
faculty with matter, that we can admit it. But 
on the other hand, they who cannot deſtroy the 
proofs which ſhew the impoſſibility of it, ought 
to give up the cauſe, becauſe the rene 

| prove nothing. 7 
However, as every one is fond of his own 

| ideas, we have in all ages, as well upon this 
as upon other ſubjects, ſeen the wildeſt diſ- 
putes, ſufficient to tarniſh a library, and which 
ave only ſer ved 10 make the bookſellers live. 
'Thoſe are called materialiſts, who admit of on- 
ly one ſubſtance in man; and thoſe immateria- 
liſts, who have recourſe to a ſecond called the 
foul. Thus all the * of W 
"$5449 > 2 Vit 3 
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with reſpe& to the human ſoul, are reduced 
to two: materialiſm; under which are compre- 
hended all thoſe who deny that man is a compo- 
ſition of two diſtinct ſubſtances, one material, 
the other immaterial; and immaterialiſin, which j 
comprehends all thoſe who affirm that he is. 
Ihe antients were generally perſuaded, that 
the organization of the parts which form the 
body, could not produce pere woes, judgment, 
conviction, &c. Moſt of them therefore, 
maintained, that the foul, or the ſubſtance en- 
dowed with theſe faculties, was a material 
ſubſtance, really diſtin& from the organized 
body ; and not being able to form an idea of 
a. thing that was nat material, they believed, 
that the ſoul was a certain 'ſubtil and ethereal 
matter, diffuſed through the whole body. 
They did not reflect, that as ſubii/ty was anly 
relative, it was no more abſurd to conceive 
groſs matter endowed with theſe attributes. than 
the moſt ſubtil matter. 

Others imagined, that the whole depended 
on the organization of the body in gene- 
ral; others on that of the brain; and others 
have confounded the vital principle- with that 
which is productive of thought. In a word, 
the moſt ignorant of theſe pretended philoſo- 
phers, reſting. ſatisfied with their own con- 
ceits, have advanced ſyſtems which only con- 
tain a number of abſurdities. 

Their preſumption has carried them farther: 
fince ſome of them, having only a little phy- 
fical * have not ſcrupled to * | 

5 1 8 
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MAN more than a Macnines., 5 
that on this ſubject we ought only to admit 
of reaſonings founded on phyſical experiments. 
And to this laſt claſs the author of Man a Ma- 
chin belongs. | 

*Tis true, that if the materiality: of the foul | 
was proved, the knowledge of her would be 
an object of natural philoſophy, and we might 
with ſame appearance of reaſon reject all argu- 

ments to che contrary which are not drawn 
from that ſcience. But if the ſoul is not 
| material, the inveſtigation of its nature 
does not belong to natural philoſbphers, but 
to thoſe who ſearch into the nature of its 
faculties, and are called Metaphyſi cians, Now 
fince the grand point is to diſcover whether Y 
the ſoul is material or immaterial, they who 
on this ſubje& only admit of phyſical experi- 
ments, ſuppoſe the thing in queſtion, and 
ſumamefully beg what they ought. to prove. 
Let us therefore hear the metaphyficians, . as 
well as the natural philoſophers on this ſubject. 

Two oppoſite aſſertions cannot be true at 
the ſame time: ſo long as they are ſupport- 
ed by equal reaſons, the aſſent ought to 
heſitate,” and it would be raſn to yield to 
either. 1 

When two oppaſite opinions are en YT 
by proofs of equal force, their conſequences 
muſt be dubious, ſince the truth of the latter 
depends on that of the former: ſo that the 9 
aſſent muſt heſitate with reſpect to the con- 

ſequences as well as the principles from which 

they are drawn. 


Hence 
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Hence it follows that the demonſtrations 
of thoſe, who do not refute the arguments 
' which prove the immateriality of the ſoul, 
would not be of force, even though they 


mould not be anſwered; ſince in this caſe 


the aſſent muſt heſitate in the ſame manner 


as between two oppoſites, which have ſeem- 


ingly equal proofs : 'and for the ſame reaſon 
the conſequences ariſing from them could 


not be admitted, even though they ſhould be 


lawfully deduced; for the conſequences of a _ 
thing, the contrary of which is as well proved | 
as itſelf, muſt be dubious; ſo that we muſt 


1 we fre ſaſpend our Judgment. 


Thar the do&trine of the immateriality of the 
foul may be War W 1 ſhall Oe: 


J. bat what thinks i in nan anner be ma- 
terial. 
II. That. phyfical nn on nn 
" ſubſtances, whether they are of 1he ana- 
tomical or chemical kind, ao not N "oe 
' contrary, . And, 
II. From theſe principles I ſhall ſhew with 
0 all the evidence of which the ſubject is ſu- 
1 that the buman ſoul is an iinma- 
. Ferial | erent Bar ef from the oy | 


To o OY the firſt BET Ads Fait our. n- 


foning to different capacities, we ſhall not con- 


fine ourſelves to one argument, which might 

be ſufficient, but ſhall — 77 or = * 

— * light. . N : Ti b 
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*Tis certain from experiments, that matter 


is inert, that is to ſay, of ſuch. à nature, that 


when it is once in a ſtate of reſt, a certain 
determined force, external to itſelf, is neceſ- 


ſary to put it into action; and that when it is 


once in motion, a certain determined force, 
external to itſelf, is requiſite to change its di- 


rection, or put it in a ſtate of reſt. Let us ſee 


whether this property of matter can coexiſt with 


the faculty of thinking. This faculty when 
exerciſed, cannot be conceived to be without 


action or paſſion. The idea of matter in ſo 
perfect reſt, that it ſuffers neither the preſſure 
nor operation of any other ſubſtance; or 
the idea of matter conſidered purely as ex- 
iſting, excludes all idea of action and paſ- 
ſion, that is to ſay, to receive ideas, to compare 
them, to recal them, to judge, to ech one 
| ſtate to another; in a word, to think, ſup- 


poſe a paſſion, or a ſubſtance in action, and 


bf courſe cannot be the attribute of matter at 


reſt. Since therefore we can only conceive 
matter in motion, or at reſt, it muſt be 
motion alone which beſtows the faculty of 


thinking on matter; and for this reaſon, the 
faculty of thinking would be ſuch an effect 


of motion, that the motion Dn granted, 


we ſhould alſo grant the faculty of thinking. 


Motion would therefore neceflarily beſtow 1 | 
faculty of thinking on matter, ſo that all 
matter in motion would enjoy that faculty. 
But if this was the caſe, why do not bullees 


und nes think; and if think, will their 
5 1 : 
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2 MAN. more than a Matic; „ 
thought be ſo divided, that a ſixteenth” part 
ſhall fall here, and an eighth there? Or: 


ganization, which may perhaps be objected, 
produces no alteration here, ſince what we 


Jay of matter at reſt extends to all matter at 


reſt, whether organized or not. If a parti- 
cular ſpecies of motion ſhould be mentioned: 
T anſwer! this is abſurd, ſince all motion is 
no more than a paſſage from one place te 


another, which can never produce thought; 
for this motion, communicated to organized 
matter does no more than diſplace and re- 


_ the molecules; which are moved: Now 
et us conceive one of theſe ſmall particles 
to go from A to B, and from B to A, and 


ſee whether this has any thing in common 
with the faculty of thinking. Tis therefore 


certain that matter cannot enjoy the facul- 
ty of thinking, becauſe its reſt prevents it; 
and becauſe it cannot derive it from motion. 

Matter is paſſive, that is to ſay, all the 


| changes which happen to it, proceed only 
from the action of ſome other ſubſtance ope- 


rating upon it. Wood, for inſtance, is formed 


into a table only by means of Inſtruments. 
The ſoul, on the contrary, often modifies 


herſelf. She: repreſents to herſelf her own 


Mate; her relation to other beings ; recollects 
her ideas, combines them, ſees their agree- 


ment or difference, and determines the will 
according as ſhe repreſents. her own felicity 
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40 DAN. — Ends. 
from athe nature of: motion, ithat choughe | 
cannot be a property of inatter. io {itt 
Ahutgoto put this affair entirely out of 
doubt. πτ hall give the following moſt e- 
wWidotit ànd unanſwerable demonſtration. All 
amgtttrris extended, and to conceive. a par- 
| ricie without extenfion;is as i ble as 
to concei ve a ſquare lobe. If therefore We 
prove, chat the 2 F thinking cannot be 
| of an extended ſubſtance, we, 
- by.this means, prove, that ſuch ai word | 
eannot belong to matter. The entire „ 
1 in each particle; or. ĩt 1 
4 n part, ſo that one idea is diſperſtd 
zhi w cho whole tent. To aſſerr the ot | 
mer, is to ſay, that.onevidea.is a thou 15 
andi to affirm the latter, is to conceive — 
dea divided: both: of Which ſuppofitiuns 
| are infimitely abſurd. Je} | 10 H ed ene 


| We have, therefore, proved, by the idea 


ofithe inert tate of matter, by that of mit 


ces iand 


tion, by that of relations, by that of \a@ivis 
, and by that of ene, that matter an- 
max be poſſeſſed of the faculty of — 
But are * demenſttaſiogy erden bun 
us be ſincere .. 1 of nails - 
Tour demonſtrations vit.will-beiabjedbed, 
ariferfrom-your ideas — ſure that | 
- theſe don't deceive you ? Notumt 9 
Jour experiments, Iden), Achat — | 
_ inaſtivity-is 9 to matter prove that 
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65 deaf by 10 555 it is not, impofnible for 
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e of them, „this faculty. To be 
brick, I ay, that if, 3 * 
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„ ſo that the omnipotence of God not be- 
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of thinking,.on; this ſuhzest, ag that of attraſt: 
ing on the load tene. Thus, fiacerthe ſen may 
have, for its ſubje or ſunpont, the ſame ſub · 
fſiance with the body, it is not determined 
whether it has not really the ſame ſubſtanct᷑ 3 
and, Sur it HnateriahrOS 
immaterial. jt © limo e bib aids cn 
This, in ah, abgecton W _ iroagery 
| becauſe in admitting it we ps, re- 
ſolve a. great many acute at .fidm 
the union of the ſoul with the body.- Let us 
however, ſee> whether it cannot be anſwereds 
L thetefore:: — —— turn, tliat all matter 
15: extended, 3 1 you cons 
Ceive- one abel g deſtray ri, your 
loſe the idea: of tho — ſame manner 
as vou cannot conctive 2 out furs | 
faces. But this is nat the caſo with r do 
motion, reſt, and other accidental modes: 
Thus, therefone;. 28 4 mau Cannot exiſt 
withour à valley, nor a globe without a cir 
cumference Juſl. 
call material, cannot exiſt without cxtenfiony 
Sc. and confequently,: this ſubſtanee or ſubt 
Jet cannot be puſſeſſed of the faculty of think- 
ig. tit t nei vod bit t uit 
But if we ſuppoſe, for's motheritycthat: the? 
ſame ſupport may ſerve two ſuhſtances, the 
ſaid. and the:bady, this Would equally: prove, 
that the ſonl is entirely different: from the body: 
ſo that the properties which God — 
given it, would really diſtinguiſh it, 6 
N — entirely incompatiblo with the W 
ties of matter. Thins;: . hol 
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ſubtilties, it will be proved, that the ſoul is as 
diſtinct from the body by its properties, as a 
triangle is from a circle by their different qua- 
lities; even thoꝰ their common ſupport con- 
ſiſts of lines infinitely ſmall, diſpoſed in a 
certain manner. And, according to my opi- 
nion, this difference would be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for us to admit the immateriality of the 
ſoul as a point prove. 
Beſides, I anſwer, that the Materialiſt con- 
ceives the ſubject of the properties as a thing 
which can exiſt without them, though he only 
aſſerts this without proving it. But if, from 
this, that the idea of any thing conceived, 
without the properties which always accom- 
pany it, is abſurd, we cannot conclude, 
That it is impoſſible that this thing ſhould exiſt. 
without thele properties; how can a man prove 
that a triangle cannot exiſt without the pro- 
eee which ariſe from its nature? Hence it 
follows, that this ſæpport can as / little exiſt 
without the properties, the idea of which al- 
ways accompanies this ſupport, as the pro- 
perties can exiſt without this ſuppo rr. 
- . Theſe are proofs (at leaſt till ſome defect ia 
ſewn in the above arguments, for ſuch I call 
them) which demonſtrate, that che faculty 7 
 tbinking cannot be a property of matter. Let 
us now ſee whether it is proved, that it is ſuch _ 
in reality. We might, indeed, after the excam—- 
ple of the author of Man a Macbine, and 
ſome others, deſpiſe all the arguments ad- 
vanced on the other ſide of the queſtion, a 
practice too common; but this is neither _ 
FIR ro 
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road of truth, nor of the ans COTE 
ub © 
prac ee eee G a e 
ings of the phyſicians, and ſee whether their 
_ obſervations prove the | 
According to the different temperaments, 
they fay, there muſt be different degrees of 
genius, different characters, and different 
„% manners; and according to the nature, 
* abundance, and combination of the hu- 

© mours, every man becomes a different 
In diſeaſes, ſometimes the foul is eclipſed, 
< and ſhews no ſign of herſelf; whereas, ar 
other times, ſhe is ſo tranſported by paſſion, 
«© that ſhe ſeems to be double. Sometimes 
< the weakneſs is diſſipated, and the recovery 
of an ideot produces a man of ſenſe. On 
<< other occaſions the moſt ſparkling genius 
becoming ſtupid, is no more to be known; 
„but loſes all his literature and know - 
<< ledge, acquired with ſo much labour __ 
** eXpence. 
An Italian poet fell ee il, ons 
covered, and forgot the very letters ol the 


alphabet; and the man who had made 


beautiful verſes, was obliged to: go to 
<«:fchoel. 
* Pliny ſpeaks all a — who, by: 5 fall | 

44 loſt — knowledge of his mother, — his 
friends. A diſeaſe made another forget the 
« * "names of his domeſtics ; and, by the ſame 
< meant, Corvinus, _— his own 
name. 
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„ name., Valerius Marimus: relates, that 
50 citiahn of Athens, by a —_— a — oa 
his head, though be /retained/b15:meaiory. 
in other. things, yet forgor all that he knew 
doof polite literature, to which he. RP 
” plied himfelf# f 242 03 hn A oP? 
In the memoirs. of ee analy "of 
be for the year 14711, we have the fot 
Jowing account, A yaung man of fortunt, | 
5< nineteen» years of age, who: was in perfect 
health, and who had::a great deal af wit, 
* with a great ſhare of knowledge for. — h 
ohe day having eaten murg — uſed 
4 to do at dinner, was ſiicldenly ſeined with 
* 4 vioent head- ach, and ——ů— — a 
V ſevere vomiting and an intenſe fever, in 
*<-which he became delirious. An emetic was 
. fuereſsfully ad miniſtered, and in three or 
. four days the fever ceaſed. But his friends 
ae e oniſned to ſee, chat during thoſe 
_ «three or four days he ſpoke nothing; 
and that after he was cuted, when he eim 
deavoured to ſpeak, he abſolutely wanted 
4s. words, and could find none. Hie neither 1 
75 knew- the place where: he was, nor the 
4 perſons with whom de had always .Jived. 
mY In a word, he loft all che ideas * he 
had acquired during nine years. They be- 
«gan afrefh wo teacd hom hi and 
4 Ghſerved that he learnecl v very quickly'y bur 
$6; what is furprifing is, as his his judgment had 
remained very ar ee eee the 
enn ah memory. SEM 
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“A child of eight years of age, who had 


<« made a conſiderable progreſs in the latin 
language, was ſo affected by the hear of 
the ſummer in 1713, that he loſt his me- 


% mory entirely; but the cold reſtored it 
to him, and the heat Sun deprived him 
.6C of 1 it. 22 Th 1s 

. Here lyes a rardighe who aſks if his leg 


„ js in the bed; and there a ſoldier who 


* thinks that he ſtill enjoys the arm which is 
„ cut off. The remembrance of his form- 


« er ſenſations, and of the place to Which 
his ſoul referred them, conſtitutes his illu- 


«'fion and his ſpecies of delirium. ' :* Tis 
« ſufficient to talk to him of the part which 
<< he wants, to make him recal and feel * the 
<« motions of it.” 
One man weeps like a child at the ap- 
« proaches. of death, which another man 
« ſports © with. "Nothing: was wanting tb 
* change the intrepidity of Canus Julius, 
.« Seneca, and Petronius, into puſillanimity 
ec and cowardice, but an obſtruction of the 
«6: ſpleen; in the liver, or in the vena porta.” 
- <4. What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who imagine 
<«: themſelves wolves, cocks, | &c. who be- 
cc eve that the dead ſuck them? of thofe 


«© who think that their noſes or other mem- 


bers are glaſs, and who muſt be adviſed 


to lie on- ſtraw for fear they ſhould break; 
in order to make them find the proper aſe 
of them, and to perceive that they are real 
« « fleſh, when fire is put to the ſtraw to make 


D 4 them 
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them afraid of being burnt: and this fright 
4 has ſometimes cured the pally,” | 
..-* Behold that fatigued ſoldier, who ſnores 
* in the trenches, within the noiſe of an hun- 
<« dred pieces of cannon! His ſoul under 
' +, ſtands nothing, and his ſleep is a perfect 
« apoplexy. A bomb is about to cruſh 
“ him; and he will perhaps leſs feel that 
cc blow, than an inſect under his foot. | 
„On the other hand, the man, devoured 
„ by jealouſy, hatred, avarice or ambition, 
„ can find no repoſe. The moſt. retired 
| ©, place, and the moſt cooling and compoſing 
66 .draughts, are all uſeleſs to him who has 
*<, not delivered his heart from the tyranny of 
«thoſe paſſions.” _ 

The ſoul and the body are lulled aſleep 
«, together, In proportion as the motion of 
the blood becomes calm, a, ſweet ſenſa- 
c tion of peace and tranquillity is diffuſed 
through the whole machine. The ſoul feels 
< itſelf gently become heavy with the eyelids, 
and ſink with the fibres of the brain; ſo 
5 that it gradually becomes, as it were, pa- 
e ralitic, with all the muſcles of the body: 
As theſe can no longer ſupport. the weight 
*, of the head, ſo the ſoul. can no longer 
i ſupport the burden of thought, but ſhe 1 is in 
„ ſleep as if ſhe did not exiſt.” 

elf the circulation is too quick, the ſoul 
| th cannot ſleep: and on the other hand, if 
the ſoul is agitated, the blood cannot move 
« + calmly, but gallops i in the veins; and theſe 
1 5 Rn 
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are the two reciprocal cauſes of watchings. 
A ſingle fright in a dream makes the heart 
beat with redoubled ſtrokes, and deprives 
us of the ſweets of repoſe, as much as the 
moſt intenſe pains, or he moſt preſſing 
wants could do.??? 

Opium, as well as wine and colin Sc. 
intoxicates each in their reſpective manner, 
and: according to the quantity taken. It 
renders man happy in a ſtate which ſeems 
to be as it were the tomb of ſenſation, as 
it is the image of death. It induces an 
agreeable lethargy, out of which the ſoul 
would never chuſe to awake. She was 


a prey to the moſt violent pains z and 


now ſhe only feels the pleaſure of ſuf- 
fering no more, and of enjoying the moſt _ 
tranſporting tranquillity. Opium even 


changes the determination of the will, 


and forces the ſoul, which wanted to _— | 
and divert herſelf, to have recourſe to the 
bed againſt her inclinations.” 


« Tis by affecting the imagination, chat 


coffee, that antidote to the effects of wine, 
diſſipates our headaches and chagrins, with- 
out making us ſuffer ſo much the next 


% day as that liquor does.“ | 


Let us contemplate the ſoul in her other 


60 
66 


£6 


wants. The aliments maintain the febrile 
commotion which the fever excites. With- | 
out them the ſoul languiſhes, is. ſeized | 


with a kind of fury, and dies diſconſolate. 


* may be compared to a candle whoſe 
D 2 1 n 


*, I» br 
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light reſumes its priſtine brightneſs; when 
it is juſt on the point of being extin- 


guiſhed. But if we e the body, and 
All its veſſels with vigorous juices and ſpi- 


rituous liquors, then, the foul, generous 


as theſe, arms herſelf with an intrepid 


courage; and the ſoldier, whom water had 
made a fugitive, becoming reſolute, bravely 
e encounters death at the beat of the drums. 
Tis thus that warm water agitates the blood 
- which cold water had calmed.“ — 
The influence of a repaſt is ſurpriſingly 0 
great: joy reviving in the melancholly 
breaſt, paſſes into the ſoul of the . 
who expreſs it by agreeable ſongs; n 
thoſe occaſions the miſanthrope * HE "oo 
diſguſted, - and the man of profound ſtudy 
is not fit for ſuch company.“ . 

Crude aliments render animals fierce, and 
would produce the ſame effect in men. 
They produce in the ſoul, hatred, con- 


tempt of foreign nations, indocility, and 


other ſentiments which deprave the cha- 
racter, in the ſame manner as coarſe food 
produces dull and heavy ſpirits, whoſe | 
properties are idleneſs and indolence.“ 


Mr. Pope was well acquainted with the 


influence of e when he i, 


ag Catius ig ever moral, ever grave,” his tp 

 - Thinks who endures a knave is next a knove: . 
Save juſt at dinner —then prefers, no doubt, 
A — with — 10 4 Joint without. 4 
| An 
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And a little haber che ſame Hort days, 


See the ſame man, in vigour, in the cant”. 
Alone, in company, in place, or out; -- 
Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late, 
Mad at a Fox-chaſe, wiſe at a debate, i 
Drunk at. a borough, civil at à Ball, 


 Friendy 1 Hackney, Tail, at Whirl 


% Cruel hun er carries mankind to the 
1c greateſt dug ſo that they have no long 
<« er any reſpect to the intrails to which they 
< owe,-or to which they have given life. 
<6 They tear them without remorſe, make 
< horrible repaſts of them, and, in the fury 
« with which they are tranſported, the = 
e eſt always falls a victim to the ſtrongeſt. 
Pregnancy is often not ſatisfied . with 

e producing the deprav'd taſtes which ac- 
4 company theſe two ſtates, but ſhe alſo 
«©. prompts. the ſoul to execute the molt ter- 
<<. rible deſigns ; ; ſuch are the effects of a ſud- 
den mania, which extinguiſhes all regard 
to the principles of the law of nature. 
Thus the brain, that receptacle of the pu 
<< is perverted with the body. 
There are other ſpecies of fury i in men | 
15 * and women, who are continent, and enjoy 
„good health. The girl once timorous and 
« — after having loſt all ſenſe of ſhame 
and modeſty, no more ſcruples at inceſt, 
< than the polite lady regards adultery, I 


2K Ber cravings do n not find a ſpeedy ſupply. 


"y Oy. 
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<< Tha will not be confined to the ſimple 2 
18 en of a mania, or the furor uterinus; 
„but ſhe will die of a diſorder for which 
there are ſo many phyſicians.” 5 

We readily perceive the neceſſary influ- 
* ence of age over reaſon. The foul follows 
© the progreſs of the body, as well as that 
<© of education. In the fair ſex the ſoul alſo 
depends upon the delicacy of the conſtitu- 
© tion. Hence ariſe that tenderneſs, that af- 
< fection, and thoſe lively ſentiments founded 
„ rather on paſſion than reaſon; and thoſe 
«© prejudices and ſuperſtitions, the in reſſion 


of which can hardly be effaced. Man, on 


* 


8 


the contrary, whoſe brain and nerves par- 


< take of the ſtrength of all the ſolids, has 
* a more nervous genius, and more maſcu- 
& line features.“ 

Some nations are dun ny ſtupid ge- 
es, while others are lively, quick, 
* and penetrating. The ſoul, as well as the 
4 body bas her epidemical diſeaſes, and her 
a 7 54s | 

«She rults id thoſe who do not Uneriile 


«her; and we aſſume the geſtures and ac- 


«© cents of thoſe with whom we live, Fe. 
« juſt as the eyelids ſhut ſpontaneouſly when 
«© a blow is threatened ; or for the fame rea- 
% fon that the body of a ſpectator mechani- 
«© cally and neceſſarily imitates all the motions 
«© of a good pantomime, Such is alſo the 
e influence of a Cllimare, that the man who 

changes 
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f < changes it, is neceſſarily ſenſible of the "I 
. it, os Ee cow 
Here are are a great many facts; but 
what is it they prove? only that the facul- 
ties of the ſoul ariſe, grow, and acquire 
ſtrength in proportion as the body daes ; 
ſo that theſe faculties are weakened in the 
ſame proportion as the body is; that the 
air we breathe, the aliments we take, the 
company we keep, and the habits we con- 
tract, have an influence over theſe Faculties; 
that determined motions of the body cor- 
reſpond to certain determined motions of 
the ſoul, and, vice verſa; that in con- 
ſidering creatures in general, the faculties 
of the ſoul enjoy a power proportioned to 
the quantity of the brain; that the brain is 
incurvated in proportion to the bulk of the 
body; and that the more wiſdom we ac- 
quire, the more of inſtinct we loſe? But 
from all theſe circumſtances it does not fol- 
low that the faculty of thinking is an attri- 
bute of matter; that all depends on the 
manner in which our machine is made; that 
the faculties of the ſoul ariſe from a principle of 
animal life, from an innate heat or force, from 
an irritability of the fineſt parts of the 
body, from a ſubtil ethereal matter, dif- 
fuſed through it; or, in a word, from all 
_ theſe things taken together. Does the ſame 
nature (to uſe the expreſſion of the author 
of Man a Machine) which has obſerved 
| theſe eternal laws, tell us that ſhe has not 
; a accommodated 
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-accommodated and regulated all this, ſo that 
another ſubſtance may uſe it? Does ſhe tell 


us, that the order and diſorder of theſe inftru- 


ments is not the cauſe why a ſubſtance which 
uſes them produces different effects? by no 


means. Let us give an exam ple to illuſtrate = 


this VCC 
Let us ſuppoſe, that chrovkeh the hole of 7 


chamber-door, we ſhould ſee the pencil of a 
{kilful painter, drawing a magnificent picture; 
that, beſides, we ſhould obſerve,” that, in pro- 
portion as the pencil is out of order, or the 


colours ill mixed, the picture was defe- 


ctive; would not a man of- ſenſe have juſt. 
reaſon to laugh at us, if, from this, we ſhould 
conclude, that it is the pencil which forms the 
picture by the colours; and if we ſhould pro- 
nounce thoſe nch who prove, that this 
is incompatible with the pencil, and who ad- 
mit a directing cauſe for the production of the | 
© - + 
In the ſame manner we can no more con- 
clude, from all theſe obſervations, that the ſoul 
1s only a mechaniſm of the body, or ſuch ano- 
ther character of matter, than we can infer, 
that a muſician is only the mechaniſm of his 
inſtrument, becauſe he cannot play well when 
it is out of order. Cardinal Polignac elegant- 
ly expreſſes this fentiment, lib. 5. v. 71 3, Sc. 5 
_ en ver. 743. Se. ne ip 5 


1 % 4 ** * 


— 
. 4 


1 Thar . the faculty of chinking: (inks 
: we comprehend that of imagin- 
iq ing, judging, Sc.) is an attribute incom - 


patible with a material ſubſtance. Hence 


it would follow, that if the phyſical ob- 
ſervations demonſtrated the contrary, the 
aſſent muſt till remain dubious. . 


- 17; Tine l dt ene , 
the point: whence it follows, that 1 | 


tuality is demonſtrated. 
m. That ſince thoſe, who ha poly ex- 
pPerience for their guide, do not demon- 
ſtrate their ſyſtem, and ſince we have ſo- 
Fo Sap eſtablithed ours, all the lawful con- 


FE s which they can draw from theirs, 


thy - void, and of no force; and that all 
_ thoſe which are drawn from ours, are as 
f evident as the principles from which 


they ariſe. 


2 e therefore ſee e can reaſonably 5 


deduce from theſe obſervations. 
They prove the neceſſity of a good and per- 


fet organization; but this no more proves, 


that organization is the chief merit of man, 
than the form of a muſical inſtrument con- 
ſtitutes the chief merit of the muſician, In 


proportion to the goodneſs of the inſtrument, | 
the muſician charms by his an 3 and the caſe 


is the ſame with the ſoul. In proportion to 


the ſoundneſs of the body, ns 7 is in a 


better condition to exert her faculties. But, 


beſides, as the phyſician has only a relation 


to his inſtrument, ſo far as he Can vſe it, 


bo '® juſt 
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Wr have now ſhewn, Tt - 


6 N 
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Juſt ſo the ſoul has no relation to the or- 
ganization of the body, except ſo far as 
ſhe can make uſe of it. Daily experience 
convinces of this; ſince a peaſant has often a 
better organized body than a man of learning. 
It is not the rod that forms the ſoul of a child, 
but perſuaſive reaſonings: this is done by a cer- 
tain addreſs in perſuading, that ſuch an action 
leads to happineſs, and ſuch another to miſery; 
the art of making him comprehend the 
difference between 1 two ſtates, but not 


1 blo 0 | 
=—_ . T wh obſervations prove che neceſſity of a 
L e conſtitution: But tho' the conſtitution 
of the body has an influence on the functions 
of the ſoul, tis equally true, that the conſti- 
tution alone does not render the ſoul proper 
5 for her different diſpoſitions. For What is 
more ridiculous, than to fix the ſource of the 
| ſenſitive faculties on phyſical obſervations ? 
'- - Becauſe the faculties of the ſoul are exerciſed 
with more juſtneſs in a ſound, than in a diſ- 
ordered body, we have no more reaſon to 
make theſe faculties depend on the conſtitu- 
tion of the body, than we have to aſcribe' the 
delicacy of ſounds to a muſical inſtrument, 
which would produce falſe tones, if! it was not | 
tuned. 
But if thought, and all the ales £ 5 = 
| \ foul depended only on the organization, as 
1 ſome pretend, how could the imagination draw 
* a long chain of conſequences from the objects it 
has embraced ? For if the faculty of drawing 
pe ans cn does not denote an internal prin- 
5 7 : 99 


* 
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eiple in man, that is to ſay, the faculty of a 
ſubſtance which puts itſelf in action; and if 
it depends only on the organization, we 
muſt aſſert, that the medullary membrane af- 
ſumes the form of the ideas we have ſucceſ- 
ſively; ſo that if the ſun, for example, is 
painted on this membrane, and if we begin 
to draw conſequences from his apparent to 
his real grandeur, this apparent grandeur, 
whoſe diameter is, perhaps, no more than 
a Line, muſt grow and increaſe, to the real 
grandeur of the ſun: much more muſt it fol- 
low, that unleſs the organization changes eve- 
ry moment in the ſame man, the conſequences 
which the imagination draws Fom objects, 
muſt be neceſſarily connected with the im- 
preſſion of theſe objects, and always accom- 
pany them, at leaſt, in thoſe who have an or- 
ganization ſufficiently good to draw conſe- 
quences; which is a manifeſt falſhood,, ſince 
the greateſt mathematician has often the idea 


of a triangle, without having its properties 


preſent to his mind. The author of Man a 
Machine alſo ſuppoſes, that the ſoul is diſtinct 
from all paintings or impreſſions, when he 
ſays, That it there finds a true reſemblance; 
for that which is found, is not certainly that 
which finds. Befides, if that which finds is 
the imagination, and if the imagination is the 
fantaſtic part of the brain, as is ſaid, page 28. 
and if, along with all this, the paintings or 
impreſſions are formed on this part, the opi- 
nion of our . phyſician will * 
E "ER 
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be leſs ridiculous than that of a perſon, who 


ſhould maintain, that a piece of board diſ- 
covers the relations between the figures it pre- 
| males our view. But, to return to the ob- 
ſervations. 5 | 


4 2 


motion has nothing in common with ſenſation, 
c. So that the principle of motion, or the 
faculty of being able to change place, cannot 
certainly be the principle which makes us 
think; and conſequently it muſt be falſe, that 
the principle of motion being granted, animated 
bodies will have all that is neceſſary to Ibeir en- 

e ſenſation, e, e eee eee 


The obſervations, indeed, prove, that each 


| bre bas a principle of motion, which is proper 
to it, and whoſe action does not depend on any 
nerve, as voluntary motion does. Can the ſoul 


be the cauſe of theſe motions? Do we diſco- 
ver any thing here which cannot be explain- 
ed by phyſic, anatomy, &c 2 This muſt, be 
granted: but it does not follow, from hence, 
that the ſoul is not diſtinct from the mecha- 


niſm of the body. The perſon. Who ſhould 


draw this conſequence, would reaſon in the 
{ame abſurd manner, as he who ſhould ſay, be 
| ſtaff hands in the corner, therefore it will rain 
to-morrow. This, therefore, only ſhews, that 
in the human body, or in all its parts, there 


is a principle of life, which cannot be explain 
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1 They prove, that the body muſt have a 
3 principle of life or motion, that the ſoul may 
Shperate upon it. We have already ſhewn, that 
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uſed to deſign this principle, explain nothing, 
whether we call it evopj.ay, or heat, or innate 
Force, or or irritability. Theſe words, at moſt, 
ſignify no more than the method of acting; 
and this is ſufficient, ſince, by that means, 
they ſerve to give us clear and diſtinct ideas of 
the phenomena we obſerve. But if it ſhould - 


be aſked, whence proceeds this evopuays ce. 
we can no more account for it, than for the 


effect, which we obſerve in ſo many bodies, 
and which we call attraction. In this the 
weakneſs of our underſtanding: is  palpably 
diſcovered. 
Let us EY that theſe experiments. alſo 
teach us, that che relation which the body has 
to other things which operate upon it, whe- 
ther mediately or immediately, has an influ- 
ence on che relation between the foul and the 
body. | 
But as ; all theſe effects. may equally take 
place, whether man is compoſed of two di- 
Rin& ſubſtances, or not, they will not deter- 
mine in favour of Materiality z and ſince, on 
the other hand, it is proved, that intelligence 
cannot be an attribute of matter, and that man 
is an intelligent being, it follows, that we 
muſt adtnit — — and aſcribe to the 
union of two ſubſtances, thoſe effects nian 
ed by the phyſician«s. 
TDhat we may diſguiſe nothing; we: [ſhall 
_ frankly confeſs, chat the union of theſe two 
ſubſtances! is ſo ue ng all that Has 
7 5 12258 ta Go _ r a to 
ew 
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new the narrow limits of the human under- 
ſtanding. Our ſoul ſeems to begin; increaſe, | 
and become weak with the body ; climates, 
. conſtitution, ' and organization bave an influ- 
ence on the exerciſe of her faculties; more- 
over there are diſeaſes, in which man, di- 
ſtracted, and beſide himſelf, only ſhews, oy. 
extravagancies, that he has the faculty of 
thinking: on his recovery from a diſeaſe, 
which has laſted for ſome days, we ſee him re- 
ſume the ſeries of the ideas he had before his 
_ 'phrenzy, juſt as if his late ſtate had been only 
a pure illuſion. There is an inſtance of one 
man, who being ſubject to ſuch attacks, in 
his diſorder vomited out horrid blaſphemies, 
and who, nevertheleſs, when returned to him- 
ſelf, adored his creator, predicted the time 
when he ſhould' be impious, and bewailed' his 
- misfortune. Theſe are ſurpriſing effects, to 
which I could add others, any one of which 
would prove more than all the obſervations of 
the author of Man 4 1 if the W - . 
was not ſolidly eſtabliſned. . | 
In a word, all theſe experiments and obſer- 
vations only prove, that the union of the ſoul 
and body is ſo cloſe, that the one feels: the 
modification of the other; that in this union, 
as well as in all the harmony of the univerſe, 
there are conſtant laws, which make created 
ſubſtances depend on each other; that if the 
ſoul has power over the body, the body has 
_ alſo power over the ſoul; and that this ſub- 
e is the ſource of a * part * our 
| ape 


: 


* l in eee 2s is july . 
by Mr. Pope, and the author of the Pbiloſo- 
Phical. Tboug bits. So long as this ſubordina- 
tion, is duly regulated, ſo that the effects of 
the body ſnhall not prevail over. the ſoul, not 
thoſe of the ſoul over the body, man muſt 
lead an agreeable and eee life. 1 in e 
= ſtate and condition. Bee 597 
| Thus, the ſurpriſing; effects: of this Arif ; 
are ſo far from authoriſing us to make theſe 
two ſubſtances only one, and to, eſtabliſ orga- 
nization, as the principle of motion, &c. and as 
the ſource of the faculties of the ſoul, that they 
only prove, that the ſoul has need of a well 
organized body, Sc. to reliſh the ſweet fruits 
of her exiſtence in this world, and to be able 
to anſwer the intentions of her creator. The 
word ſoul is therefore as little a vain term; ſo 
Jong as we uſe it to denote the ſubject of the 
faculties aſcribed to it, as the word body, to 
denote the en 0 che attributes Prep to 
akte... 1 ; 
Thheſe are argumente, more lieu eh 
(at leaſt, to men who are not entirely Ma- 
chines) to prove, in an inconteſtible manner, 
that all that is oppoſed to the exiſtence of an 2 
immaterial ſubſtance, as little hurts this ſy- i. 
ſtem, as the crawling of a worm does the mo- | 
tion of the earth; as alſo to prove, that the ü 
organization of the: whole body, or of its 
ſmalleſt Par cannot Proglantrs a ma Fog rs 
tion. EFF" 7 {741 | 
514.36 Suppoſe. the wat, e e and 
80 automatic motion are performed by pers ; 
&) 3 ien 


\ 
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* adio f michanical. frings; that the body . 
bs mechanically farts back, and is ftruck with 
* terror on the unexpeFed view: of a precipice”, 


and that the eyelids ſbut when 4 blew: is 


< threatened; yet this does not hinder it to 
be falſe,” that we mechanically prefer red wine 
to white, or the works of a Milton, to thoſe 


of fome blundering poet. Is it mechanically, 


* 


and by pullies and wheels, that wWe form an 
dea of our ſtate, that we compare theſe ſtates 


by the ideas which repreſent them, and that 
the judgment determines the will? Let the 

hyſician ſay, whether 'tis mechanically that 
2 orders a clyſter for one, a vomit for ano- 
ther, and a veneſection for a third. Woe be 
to the patients. if the ſpring of the phyſician 
ſhould be out of order, as chere is Nen 8 4 


Pearance it would! 


'To have recourſe to the impreſſions which i 


- extertat: objects make on our ſoul, is the laſt 


reſource. Tis aſked, why certain objects ex- 


cite ſuch deſires; why the ſound of a flute 
pleaſes me; why the geſtures and actions of a 
player make me weep ; why certain motions 


in dancing, ſuited to certain ſounds of the 


violin, make me love the girl who is my part - 
ner; Why wine makes him laugh, who wept 


4 little before; or make him, Who otherwife 


reaſons as a wiſe man, talk like a fool? I 
confeſs, T know nothing of the matter; nei- 
ther can my ignorance change vain diſcourſes 
into ſolid proofs. If a man was to conclude, 
that there would not be a peace, becauſt he 
| could not aſſigu #Falons t to induce the * 


to 


 dicalous,; Becauſe NY — 5 cer - 

ee — 
54 mot AP 
are, endowed with theſe ideas — mak i | 
ede in my turn, Why a ſpots 
mal bes an atheiſt, fly like a hare? Why 
Scqvela, could, put p 4 hand into the Hams, 
and Clelia expoſe herſelf to the waves of the 
Her ga Why do not become weary, -when 
ht can ſaye my life? Why do certain re- 
lections make me adhere to à point. which a 

miſtreſs: in tears would make me quit? A 
man is extended on; the ground, wow 
© {enſation, ſpeech, heat, or; motion: he. is 
« turned over, and over again, toſſed about, 
and. has, fire applied to him, but nothing 
emanes him; and even red-hot iron cannot 
pr CC: Adingle ſy mprom of lite, ſo that 
x ; he.;is thgught dead, but is not really ſo, 
&«, This, however, is the caſe of the Piel 
< of. Calama, who, when be pliaſed, upon the 
21 * feig ning of . 4: lamentable ſound,” ſo N 
£164. n his. ſenſes, and: lay fo: like 
e ed man, that he was not only entire- 
15 i114nſenfible - of pundtures and vellications, 
Luo alli, ſometimes, ben he was. ſeverely 
burne be; bad no ſenſe-of pain, except what 
* afterwards. aroſe. from the wound. Phila- 
e — from Auguſtine de Givitat,. 
s lib; xiv. ch. 24. If all depends on the 
— „ef the body, whence, proceed 
theſe contrarieties? Ei it is 8 
Hi | W ENCE 


\ 


whenee kt this eue of . the — * 
Whence theſe lively images, when the objece 
does not excite hem © 2 Where! is the m 
which interrupts its courſe to tale scher 
If, like our adverfarles, we had Proved r 10 
thing, theſe difficulties would nivke us heſi- 
tate between materiality'\ and? " Hhmateriatity': 3 
but ſince we have proofs on dur ſide, which 
they have not on theirs, and ſince theſe diffi 
culties are as ſtrong againſt their ſyſtem, as a 
gainſt ours, theyf of courſe, confound them, 
and give us the victory, 5 4 09500 004, 5 
Let us farther purſue (theſe obſervations. 
If all ideas were only the effects of u motion 
communicated: to the nerves, t 
never be active, but muſt, on the contrary, 
be always paſſive. We have demonſtrated tñ 
falſhood of this propoſition, and ffiall now 
purſue the conſequences of it. Sinee the mo- 
tion of the nerves ſuppoſes an action, that is 
a cauſe which has put them in 1 
ſince this cauſe cannot be found in matter; be- 
cauſe matter only follows the motion commu- 
nicated to it, tis neceſſary, for the production 
of the idea of an object, that this object ſhould 
be: preſent, and act on the nerves: and yet, if 1 
want to repreſent to myſelf the phyſiognomy of 
friend, I repreſent it to pin a If ina livel 7 
a manner as if he was preſent. If the ſoul has 
not an active principle, capable of renewi 
the images which it deſires, where is the ca 
which operates? I want, by combining . 
| ideas, to . 10 9 certain' "I 
Ste _  whic 


ovght could 


— 


. 


Y 
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wh oh, have never operated on my ſenſes, and 
which, perhaps, do not exiſt. I do ſo, and 
what is the cauſe. of it? My ideas repreſent to 
me a 5 Which ſings, and Which charms 1 
me. For iſome time, -wrapt: up in my oπ¼n A 
3 the moſt perfect muſic! preſents. 
itſelf to my ſoul: and What is the cauſe — 
this.? Let us, conſider the ſurpriſing effects -of 
the imagination, and ſee whether the mos 
tion of che brain can produce them. What 4 
motion of the brain is neceſſary to a man, ho 05 
ieee reſolves: all. queſtions in aritha 
metic; or to 4 girl, who:tho!: ſhe: can neither 
read nor write, yet, in a moment, calculates 
the minutes of your age? What motion was 
neceſſary; to the brain: of Mallis, or what was 
the cauſe. of it, when, by the pure force of 
magination, he made the extraction of the 
— root with no more than fifty ſix figures? 
I che ſoul of Ovid had waitedrtill-the muſcles 
of his brain were put into motion, whers 
would his metamorphoſes have been? 
Nou, ſince ſome ideas, excited by an 5" a 
force, communicate a: motion to the organs, 
and as this motion alſo produces ideas, it is 
Proved, that the motion of theſe muſcles bas 
not a neceſſary connection With theſe ideas 
ſince theſe laſt are anterior to ſuch a motion; 
that if man ſtands in need of theſe-mulcles to 
receive idea, he does not always ſtand in need 4] 
% ON to form them that thus the exiſtence bs 
as formed by perception, deſtroys the 
celicy. of gauſcular wi and} _ am 


bod 
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theſe ideas may very well exif: without the 


exiſtence of muſcles: hence it follows, that 
if certain motiohs cocexift with, or rather ſuc- 


eced certain ideas, or preeede them his can. 


not be a:ſufficientre reaſon.to aſcribe the faculty 


of having theſe ideas to matter in motion; but 


rather an evident proof of the contrary, ſince 
theſe ſame ideas may exiſt without . mo- 
tions, and really exiſt anterior to them. 

We have therefore demonſtrated; in m— 
ſtrongeſt manner, and even from the obſerva- 
tions produced to the contrary, that they who 
admit an immaterial ſubſtance diſtinct from 
the bod s m_ in the paths of true philoſo- 
phy, and are, by no means, obliged to have 


noch the operation of the Holy 'Ghoſt, 


as the author of Man ia Machine pretends; 
and that, on the contrary, they who deny the 
immateriality of the foul; are reduced to the 
vain terms of imagination, ſympathy, nufurres | 
Se. and ee a chaos putt . * 
186 Ane foul indeed; Gays that author; WY 
60 a porver ful will, which cannot akt, except on 
<& fo far as the-diſpofitions* of - the body permit 
” it, and whoſe. reliſbes are ors. rd with op are 
$a eee et 1 e 50 
e 5 That G3 ie Sch TIGEDINN 
Let us return irony: for irgips 58 relle 
artiſt indeed, who' can only at in · ſo far as the 
diſpoſition of his inſtruments pe 


— 


only in pre- 


at offs 


nit him; and 


the moſt c 


part of the work to the in- 


true, a ir is bs that for one or dey 


Joul "gives, it is ſubjetted to tbe yoke a aur the 


times, we er d not have à leſs invincible 


argument, to prove. that this being, which 13 


endowed with will, is entirely diſtinet from 
the fantaſtic part of the brain, from the or- 
ganization, Sr. for the will being only that 


action of the foul, by which it prefers one 
ſtate to another, tis Leiden that this action 
cannot depend on an inactive matter, Which 
—— the motion in Which it. 383 1411 


| nal eauſe turns it out of its dire. 
— Now 1 aſk; whether the idea of my (ta 
of a ſtate more or leſs happy; can be produced 
by the action of objects on the nerves ? And 
even tho” this were gi true as the contrary of 


it is, the determination of the will, or the af. 


fent we give to ſuch or ſuch 2 fate depends 
on a principle which is ſuperior” to the ner ves, 
| and exerciſes its power over them. But we 


pafons, that the ſoul ſeems to have loſt the 
reateſt part of her 
violent diſorders, We fever ſee tlie fobf de- 
Prived of the "whole of her power: and, be. 
— and care, that 


ire ei of his product 7 ; 
and" no perſon ein be ſo abſurd as to aſcribe 


ſtruments. And even tho' it Was as \ generalh "= 


firely unacquainted with man, be- 
fore we can fall into fuch abfürdfties. "Ti is 
true, we daily fee people ſo enſlaved by their 


r; but, except in 
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matter. Theſe are cloſely united, and ſubor- 


1 him with the care of W. But all this 8 
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the paſſions get the ſuperiority. If a perſon 
is but tolerably well manag d in his youth, and 
will but make a moderate uſe of his reaſon; in 
a more advanced age, there are no paſſions 
which he cannot ſurmount; and the ſoul pre- 


ſerving her empire, and gradually accuſtomed ; 
to make uſe. of the body, according to the 
laws which ſhe finds in herſelf, will make of 


the animal man, a being Who will bleſs che 
| ſource from whence he derives it. 


Do you, who degrade, your ſoul, and d de- 
ſpiſe her faculties, deny that your will is the 


love of your life, and the power of thinking 
its 5 bleſſing ? | _ 5 5 


If man therefore a 8 e a brute ani · 
2 ;. the whole of whom is only an aſſemblage of 
ſprings wound up by, each other; without our 


Seing able to, Jay. at what point of the circle bu= 
man nature began? A clock, of which the new 


chyle is tbe artiſicer? No: he 1 1s a compoſition 
of two ſubſtances really diſtin, of which the 
one, which falls under our ſenſes, is material; 
and the other, which diſcovers itſelf by its fa- 
culties, enjoys a principle incompatible with 


dinated to each other, tho we cannot expl⸗ in 


their x union, nor their mutual action. 


If it was neceſſary to inſtitute a compariſon 
5 AG man and a watch, we ought rather to 
Jay, that he who takes the nouriſhment 0 which 


the chyle is formed, is the artificer, or, more 


properly, the agent of a being, who has charged 


nothing | 


2117 


; ; / 
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f 


the iatefia! 


muſt be abſolutely” 


| bim wn is not 50 
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i chat =: 5 2 6 Abbe le 
abode for the ſoul; if there is not a ſufficient 
quatirity of animal ſpirits, Jjuſt-aa violin is of 


4 


1 4 
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no uſe to a muſitian, if it wants firings! © 


\> Befides,*s a new chyle is neccflary to 
ſupport the body, ſo the ſoul muſt be al- 
ways eniploy'd: in the exerciſe of her facul- 

cies. As the body is Tee by yielding 
tb the ſtimulus f its deſires, ſo the ſoul is 
loft by ſuffering herſelf to be carried off by 
the apigity of her ideas; juſt as the billdws 


are impelled by their own force Let 2 


man eat and drink'plentifully; as long "4s he 
will; Jet a new chyle ſupport him for ſixty 
years ſucceſſively; he will not, in{this/reſpe@, . 


| be more than a Plant, or a tree, N with ; 


freſti juices." Without reading, rſation, 


ahd1ogic, either natural or artificial, the ſoul, - 
notwithſtanding All the chyle in' the world, 


will® ye ſunk in her primitive Ktpidity, 
Champaign will never change a "peaſant inte 
Actor; nor browin-bread, a Philoſopber into 
A fool. Alments therefore will only ſupp6rt 
part of 'man!” unleſs e ſhould = 
ſay; that baked apples ean be metamorphoſed 
into the repreſentition of a flower... 
Tho' ſobriety greatly contributes to the right 
exerciſe df the factilties' of the ſoul, yet we 
deprived of: judgment, 'Yt 
We lock upon it as the ſource-of all the vir- 
tues, and arm. that all morality is uſeleſs to 
oſſeſſed of it. Sobriety will 
W 15 ; never 


- 


Ls 


_ this. es — not. 


and 
prove) ee eee the 


— 
* 
| . 
6 1 He 


of a virtue: 17 tis prog 9 3 
relity i; uſeleſs to him ub does not 

ſubr ietyn. Af a drunkar r Tepfrelents, 0 Min. 
ſelf che, fatal fiat. of his prpenſicy to ligudr, 
or; others ſet them in a ſtrong light to him, 
be may get rid of his failing, Vage dd per 
for; told, me,, chat he had always eme 
liquor; by; his ſide — that 
de could got look. at it, without | drinking. 
Hoe vers one dayc reflecting on the ſtatg do 
Which, this abuſe was: likely, 10 
be ſud ſuddegly formed a -eſolutio 
. it. and, ſucceeded, 


2 51 all theſe perſt ons ha had: not Thoin.o: : 


00d qualities diminiſhed for; wang ofiſo- 
Let us therefore Jays, (and:we;:only 


= cnt; which {o.mapy, authors; have ſo- 
lidly- proved, wwe, ſhall afterwards 


ea in my 0 fed: 


reſolution; of follaw- 
ER all. virtue z 


i the ale of our e be ober 

in order to exerciſs Ane tues 3 and, on 

the Contrary, WS un intemperance, 

hich might induoe — actions contrary to 
| ike: „ far IF 


SS 
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| e that it oni 


deſerves the name of a virtue, in ſo far as * 1 


kaves #x:tha'pomer of: being virtuous. | {mn 
If -the/ ſoul:is not the ſale cauſe 8 x 


tions 3:: Organization; the Principle of lifes, 


E can ſtill be leſs ſo: Shari „ £ | 17 Fj 


Beſides che proofs we have already given of 15 


rhis, to be convinced of it, we need only caſt 
dur eyes on a perſon who plays on the violin, 
and we der diſcover a. ſurpriling ſuppleneſs 


and agility in his fingers. Now I defy all 


the artiſts in the world,” to diſcoyer the ſpting 
which puts them in motion. If the auto- 


mata of Vaucanſon play ſome: airs, the 


notes are determined and directed by a weight 


but this is not the caſe with a muſician ;: he 


Caſts his eye on his book, and makes the in- 
ſtrument ſpeak. What relation is there be- 
tween ſome notes on the papers ranged} ac- 
cording to a certain order, and the motion of 
the fingers? If theſe notes produce this effect 
by a mechaniſm, why do they not do ſo at 
firſt, and why: muſt the muſician accuſtom 


himlelf to them? Why muſt he firſt know 


the arrangement of theſe notes, and endeavour 


to touch them on the violin, before they can 
produce the intended effect? Why, in a piece 


* muſic, muſt he determine his will for eacli 


note ? The inſenſibility of this truth does not 


render it leſs evident. When I play a piece 
ich I never ſaw before, my 


of muſic, Which 
will directs the ſmalleſt motion of my, fin- 
_=_ ae Len wake a. 88 at every inſtaat. 


rid 070” " ul 
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I can fall from an Adagio to an Allegro, and 
vice verſa. Beſides, this is not all, my will 
mamuſt determine the time which each note 
ought to laſt. This is particularly obſervable 
in concerts, and when, by the direction of the 
will, I with the firſt finger touch the notes, 
which naturally 7 to be touched with the 
third. Beſides, if the ſprings in my body 
enable me to play à certain air, what ſtops 
theſe wheels, when, all on a ſudden, I begin 
another? It cannot be ſaid, that theſe wheels, 
of themſelves, and without any other cauſe, 
aſſume another courſe. If to change the tune 
of the Automaton of Vaucanſon, a certain 
cauſe is neceſſary, we muſt, in comparing 
man to this machine, grant ſome ee 
cauſe i in him. oh 
When we ſee a child, with his" finger and. 
thumb directing one ball ſo as to ftrike ano- 
ther, who directs his muſcles? And do we 
not find perſons, who without knowing the 
notes, either in a book, or on a muſical in- 
ſtrument, yet play certain airs with a gfeat 
deal of delicacy? ' 
An apoplexy, a wagen a cataleply, and 
other diſorders of a ſimilar nature, no doubt 
. preſent us with ſurpriſing phenomena; and 
let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that, in "theſe p 
diſorders, thought is extinguiſhed by the Joſs 

of ſenſation, this can only relate to that ſpe- 

- cies of thought which refults from ſenſation; 
bur does not prove, that thought depends on 
ſenſation, and cannot Toure: wahour it it, bores 

| ˖ 1s 
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is ſo far from being the caſe, that we have al 
ready proved, that thought may very well 

ſubliſt without muſcles, and conſequently with- 
out ſenſation, though ſenſation cannot ſubſiſt 
without thought: and others have proved, 
that it is dubious, whether the ſoul thinks in 
buche diſorders, ſo that it is no leſs fidicu- 
lous than raſh, to affirm, or to deny it. 

The univerſe, every where, preſents us with 
wonders, and convinces us of the narrow li- 
mits of our underſtanding: if We cannot con- 

ceive how motion is excited and begun in the 

body, nor how ſenſation and reflexion are pro- 
duced, we ought to beware of confiding 
in experiments which carry no oonviction 
along with thñem. 

The abettors of Niatrhliey 8 are not con- 
rented with their obſervations, (and can they 
be blamed ?) but they alſo have recourſe to the 

_ analogy between men and other animals. They 
want to prove, that man does not differ but 
more or leſs from the brutes; that the latter 
being declared machines, the former may be 
ſo too. This is the tendency of what theſe 
gentlemen advance on this ſubject. 
Let us, ſay they, open the intrails of 
% men and animals, for the only way of 
knowing human nature, if we have not 
* already. a knowledge of this point, is by 
ea juſt compariſon of the ſtructure of the 
| * — with that of the other. 
Me readily perceive, that animals have 
« 2 T_T of life as well as men: let us 
: G 2 e there- 
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& therefore attend * to the TRE Expeti- 
enn. | 
. -: The fleſh. of 8 malpiniaes. after 
< death, ſo much the 1 as the ani- 
« mal is cold, and has but a ſmall. tranſpira- 
« tion; tortoiſes, lizards, and ſerpents, are 
ee ſufficient 'proots of this. The muſcles fe 
<< parated from the body, Iſbrinlæ when prick - 
< ed. The intrails, for a long time, retain their 
<<. periſtaltic or vermicular motion. A ſim- 
ple injection of warm water re- animates the 
<< heart and muſcles, according to-Cowper.” 
The heart of a frog, eſpecially when 
e expoſed to the ſun, on a table, or on a warm 
plate, moves for an houry or more, after it 
e 1s torn, from the body. If the motion 
«ſeems; entirely loſt, you. need only prick 
the heart, and it beats. Harvey has made 
< the ſame obſervation on toads. . 
Lord Verulam, in his Hiſtory of Life 2 
% Death, ſpeaks of a man, convicted of trea- 
„ fon, who was opened. alive, and whoſe 
40 heart, when thrown into the fire, ſeveral 
times jumped a foot and a half high. 
*« Take a chick out of the egg, pull out 
its heart, and you will obſerve the ſame 
©, phænomena, with almoſt the ſame circum- 
£5 ſtances. The warmth of the human breath 
* reanimates an animal _ to: die in a 
te uir- pump. 
„ 'T hele experiments, made by Boyle ani 
66. Steno, may be alſo made on pigeons, dogs 
1 and EE 3 of whoſe * mo 0 
| | 6c Ju | 
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juſt as the entire hearts do. The ſame ſpe- 
5 cies of motion is found | in nde mam of 13 
** mole when torn out. 

The caterpillar, the won the Mader, | 
** the fly, and the eel; afford us an oppor- 

_ * tunity of conſidering the ſame things; and 
the motion of the parts cut, is augmented 
„in warm water, on me of the fire it 

; LAY contains. TT) ; £4. * 
* A drunken foldier,” Wich 4 Auel of 
< his ſword, cut off the head of a turkey; 
$6 notwithſtanding which, the animal conti- 
 $*-nued on — walked, run, and happening 
to meet with a wall, turned, beat his wings, 
and at laſt fell down; and when ſtretched 
te on the earth, all his muſcles moved. All 
<<. theſe phenomena I have ſeen in puppies 
* « of. Eivrens, « whoſe | heads: have been cut 
1 $ Palypuſids do mare hen move after they 
4 are cut; for they are reproduced in eight 
% days, in as many animals as there are parts 


E | 

here is therefore a p iple of un in ant 
mals as well as in men, 64 died in each 
of their parts: but all theſe obſervations only 
ſerve to prove a point which the immaterialiſts 
do pred pute. Phe principle of motion has 
nothing in common with the principle which 
makes us think. However, let us proceed in 
the recital of the obſervations, and the juſt 
parallel en. dhe ſtrueture of men and 
animals. 
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In general, the form and compoſition of 

« the brain of quadrupeds, is nearly the fame 
« wich, that of man. There is the ſame figure 
* and diſpoſition every where, with this eſſen- 
<< tial difference, that, of all animals, man has 
< the largeſt and moſt winding brain, in pro- 
« portion to the bulk of his body. After 
„ him comes the ape, the beaver, the ele- 
<«. phant, the dog, the fox, and the cat; for 
<< theſe are ak animals. which, Hoſt reſemble 

% man. 

Next to quadrupeds,. birds. en ithe 
r oreateſt quantity of brain. Fiſhes have 
08 my e heads, but like a great many men, 
yo little ſenſe in them“ They have ſcaly 
8 ies, and very little brains; Which is en- 
< tirely wanting in inſects. 

From theſe-obſervations, . * 'tis We 
e that the more fierce animals are, the lefs 
brains they have; that this organ is, in 
in ſome meaſure, - large, in proportion to 
<< their docility ; that, in his caſe, there is a 
9 ſingular condition, which is, that the more 
< is. gained in point of Underſtanding, the | 
<< more. is. loſt in point of inſtincr t. 
The quantity of the brain alone is not 
. ſufficient 3 the, quality. muſt correſpond 
** to the quantity, and the ſolids; and fluids 
* muſt, alſo be in that due Ane 1 
is requiſite for health. 
If a weak perſon does. not want brain, as 
& is generally obſerved, yet that organ is de- 
4 * fective thro? a bad confiſtence, as too great 

7  loftnels, 
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« ſoftneſs, for example. The caſe is the ſame 
8 with fools z the defects of their brain do 
not always eſcape our reſearches: but if the 
* cʒuſes of weakneſs and folly, Cc. are not 
e always ſenſible, how can we pretend to inve- 
. Kigate the cauſes of the ſurpriſing variety of 

* genius, ſince theſe eſcape the eyes of Argus 
„ and the Lynx? A mere trifle, a ſmall fibre, 
** ſomething which the moſt ſubtile anatomy 
cannot diſcover, would, according to fome 
« obſervators, have made two ideots of Eraf- 
&« mus and Fontenelle. _ 

4 Beſides the ſoftneſs of che miarrom of 
4 the brain, in children, puppies, and birds, 
« Willis has obſerved, that the cavernous bo- 
4 diesare effaced, and, as it were, diſcoloured in 
de theſe animals, and that their furrows are as 

imperfectly formed as in paralytic patients. 
«© He. adds, that man has the annular protu- 
„ berance very large, and that it is after- 
« wards diminiſhed by degrees, in the ape, 
< and the other animals before mentioned, 
© while the calf, the ox, the wolf, the hog, 
* c. which have this part very ſmall, have 
* * the nates and the teſtes very large. 
Among animals, ſome learn to ſpeak and 

« fing ; they retain the airs, and catch the 
notes as exactly as a muſician. Others, 
which diſcover far more ſagacity, ſuch as 
©: the ape, cannot arrive at this point: and 
muſt not this be certainly owing to a defect 
7 in che organs s of 38 
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Sir William 7. emple, in his memoirs, tells 


the following ſtory of a parrot, 7 had al. 
* days a great deſire to know, from the mouth 


« of prince Maurice of Naſſau, the truth of 
« 4 25 aobich I bad often heard, of a parrot 
<< which he bad during bis government of Bra- 


46 fil. 4s I imagined I ſhould. never ſee him 


« again, I begged him to inform me in all the 
<< particulars. Tas ſaid, that this parrot 
«© made queſtions and anſwers juſt as a rea- 


1-8 ſenable cræature; ſo that, in his prince s fa- 


< mily, it was thought to be poſſeſſed. It was 
e alſo reported, that one of bis chaplains, who 
«< afterwards lived in Holland; conceived: ſo 
« ffrong an averſion to all parrots, on account 
<< of this one, that he could not endure them; 
& and ſaid they were all poſſe Jed by the. devil: 
e had heard all theſe circumſtances, and ſe- 
cc veral others, which were told me as true, 
cc which obliged me to beg of the prince, that be 
« ond tell me the truth : Accordingly be told 


<<. nne, wwith. bis uſual freedom, that ſome gr of 


< it was true, but the greateſt part falſe. 

<« ſaid, that when be went to Braſil, he — 
<« of this parrot, and though be did not Believe 
« the truth of what had been told bim, yet be 


bad the curioſity to ſend a great way to have 


& ig brought to him: That the bird was very 

& old, very large, and that when it came into 
<« the hall where the prince was, with a great 
<« many Hollanders along with bim, it no ſooner 
« ſaw them, than it ſaid, What a company 
N white men is this? Then Pointing at the 
ts — 


' 
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* prince. bey aſted it who he was? The pars. 
&. rot-replied; ſome general. Then they brought. 
< bim'te- the Prince, who aſked bim whence he 
<« came? Je which be replied, from Marinan, 
e The prince then aſked him to whom he be- 
< longed ? Jo which he anſwered, to 4 Por- 
* tugneſe The prince ſaid; what do you do 
ts. — To cobich the parrot replied, I watch 
the poultry. Tben g the prince, Do you 
ee vateh the poultry? The parrot anſwered, 
„ Yes, I watch the poultry; and I know 
how to ſay, Cuvc, Cnuc, tbe uſual word 
ein calling -fowls, and which the parrot re- 
6 heated ſeveral times. 1 alſo aſked the prince, 
«© j what. language the parrot ſpoke ? He 
F anſwered mic, in the Braſilian. J aſced 
« him if he underſtood that language ? He ſaid 
66 be did not, but be took care to have twa in- 
c erpreters, a Braſilian who ſpoke Dutch, and 
& 4 Dutchman who ſpoke Braſilian; bat be 
4 interrogated them both ſeparately, "and that 
4 they both gave him the ſame account. I vas 
et unwilling io omit this ſtory, becauſe it is very 
e Min and may be depended on for. truth ; 
* at leaſt, I'in certain, that tbe prince be- 
<6 lieved what be told me, becauſe be was s 
„inan of ftrift bonour. and veracity. Gy 
„From animals, the tranſition to man is | 
cc jg not /foreed.. Words, languages, laws, 
** ſciences, | and the arts are learnt. by 
time, and by theſe the mind is poliſheg, 


"oo Man is taught as animals are: one be 
Aa II 9 
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becomes an author, as another becomes 2 
5 65: porter: a. mathematician learns to > ee 
<6 demonſtrations, and the-moſt Fificule: cal- 
„ culations; juſt as an ape to take off and 
e put on his cap, or to mount a dog. 
* What animal would die of hunger in a 
4 river of milk ? 'Man alone ! like to the 
« grown child, mentioned by a modern from 
ce Hrnobius; he knows neither the aliments 
c proper for him, nor the water which can 
« drown him, nor the fire which can reduce 
cc him to aſhes. When a child firſt ſees the 
* light of a candle, he naturally puts his 
4 finger to the flame; to know what this new 
<< appearance is; but finding what the dan- 
« ger of it is, he can never be drawn into 
« the ſame ſnare again. = | 
Place a child with an n on the 
© brink of a precipice, and ſuppoſe both to fall 
&« from it, the former will be drowned, where- 
«© as the latter will fave itſelf by ſwimming. 
« A boy of 14 or 15 years of age, has but 
a glimmering notion of the exquiſite plea- 
* ſures which accompany the propagation of 
his ſpecies ; and even when he is more 
* advanced, he hardly knows how to enjoy 
«© them, fince he conceals his deſigns, as if 
ec he was aſhamed of pleaſure and happineſs, 
| «©. whereas other animals are proud of being 
„% Cynics. They want education, and are 
therefore free from prejudice. Let us con- 
« fider a child and a dog, who have both 
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© loſt their maſter on the road; the former 
Gi. *: Weeps, and knows. not whoſe aid to im- 
23 whereas the latter, by his ſceat, ſoon. 
finds his ow] ner. 
L appeal to our naturaliſts ; let them tell 
« Zus. whether man, at firſt, is any thing 
* more than a worm, which becomes man, 
6 « Joh as ſome worms become butter-flies.. 
* Some. great authors have given us direc- 
= - <6 tions hom we may ſee this animalcule. All 
e the curious naturaliſts have ſeen. it, and 
particularly Hart ſoeter, in the male, and 
% not in 2 female ſemen, ſo that none 
<* but fools diſbelieve the thing. As every 
«6 drop of the human ſemen contains an infi- 
tc nite. 9 of theſe worms, ſo when they 
60 are thrown into the ovary, none but _ 
< maſt vigorous inſinuates itſelf, and fixes in 
ld ae egg furniſhed. by the woman, which 
„ gives: it its firſt nouriſhment. This egg 
« entering the fallopian tubes, is thro them 
« convey d to the uterus, where it takes root 
cc like a grain of corn in the earth: but tho? 
F this egg becomes very large, by its conti- 
“ nuance there for nine months, yet it does 
ce not differ from the eggs of other females, 
et except in this, that its ſkin, the Amnios, 
never becomes hard, but dilates itſelf ſur- 
* priſingly, as we may judge, by 3 
tho foetus in a proper poſture, and ready to 
4: be brought into the world (which $ Fr 
$4, RE Tp, plexus of obſerving in a woman 
nt i , oe, 27 
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de who diet a little before her time) witli 
t other embrydꝰs, not long fornied:; for then 
ce tis the egg in its ſhell, and the ani- 
t mal in the egg, which; erampt n its mo- 
« tions, mechanically ſecks to ſee the! day, 
5* and for that putpoſe begins, by breaking 
<« with its head this membrane, from whence 
*r it comes like the chick and the goſlin 
& from theirs. *Tis alſo to be obferved; that 
the amnios does not become the thinner for 
ce being ſo ſur rprifingly y diſtended, but, in this 
<< reſpect, reſembles the uterus, whoſe fab- 
“e ſtance is ſurprifingly inflated" by the infil- 
_ © trated juices, independantly of the repletion 
<* and unfolding of all its vaſcular coats. 
"Ext us view man in the membrane, and 
« out of it: let us, with a microſcope, exa- 
„ mine the youngeſt embryo's, four, ſix, 
te eight, or fifteen days old, after which time 
e the naked eye is ſufficient for, the uren 
& and we ſee no more than the head alone, a 
e ſmall found egg 'with two black ſpecks 
&* for the eyes: before chis, every: ching be- 
«© ing without form, we only 9 1 me- 
60 dullary pulp, Which is the brain, whete the 
W origin of the nerves is formed, er che prin- 
6 ci ple of ſenſation, and the heart, which has, 


* 


= [6-00 in that pulp; the faculty of beatin 75 . 
„ This is the ange ſalieus os of Malpig | 
which, perhaps, at this very time; owes a 
” t of i its vivacity to the nerves: After this 
o we, gradually 8 the head ſend forth the 
ww "neck, which, . itſelf, firſt = 
g 60 the 
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| 2 e thorax, inte which the heart deſcends, 
: in order to fix itſelf; after which the abde- 
| e men is formed, 35 which 1 is ſeparated from the 
25 pr = by a kind of partition call'd _ 


"ST * theſe. fats faithfully related Pld 
Man 4 Machine, and which we. are willing 
to ſuppoſe true, (though ſome of them may 
be juſtly called in queſtion) what concluſion 
can we, from all thoſe' obſervations; draw 
with reſpect to the analogy between men re 
| Ul beings ww. and * ink nſible gradation of 
1 | 
Rca we cannot god the limits between . 
the. foſſile and vegetable kingdoms, yet this 
is no reaſon. why we ſhould: affirm that there 
is no difference between them. Becauſe an 
animal, the firſt of its kind, diſcovers more 
induſtry than a weak man, this is no reaſon 
why men and animals only differ from each 
other in the conſtruction of their bodies. 
Notwithſtanding. what Mr. Locke has ſaid on 
this ſubject, and what others may add to it, 
1 cannot * 2 : rip Ee * — 
dairawn. If a ſkilful painter uſes a 
and e he is 0 the les Mil 
ful becauſe his productions do not bear the 
— — of his dexterity, Give a 3 good 
and lively colours, and yet he will not 
8 erxable to his comrade,, who could do 
as much 5 the ſame en If the ſoul 
of a weak perſon has not what is neceſſary 


to produce el Tn proportionable to its nature. 
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it is not for this leſs ſuperior to the cauſe, 
which, in brutes, produces phænomena ſur- 

paſſing theſe effects. The machine of Vau- 

can ſon plays more juſtly than I; but the cauſe 

which gives this power, is not ſuperior to 

that which makes me play worſe. If any 
perſon is fooliſh enough to affirm this, why 
does the cauſe which gives me this power, 
after three months practice give me a power 

to which that machine will never attain? ::.-. 

Hence it appears, that the compariſons be- 

tween certain men and certain animals do not 

| lay a foundation for concluding any thing 
=_ - with reſpect to the cauſes which make them 

; | | dc Theſe cauſes, though very different in 

| their nature, may produce ſimilar effects, as 
the examples given ſhew, and as the ſmalleſt 
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reflection may convince us. Dee 


We do not deny, that by attributing an 
immaterial ſubſtance to man, to ſuſtain the 
faculty of thinking, we muſt grant one to 
animals, and even to polypuſes, if they are 
endowed with ſenſation, Sc. The above ar- 
guments prove this: but this is nothing in 
favour of our ad verſaries; they cannot, from 
this, conclude; that an animal has a ſpiri- 
twat ſouho which only differs, een 8 
from that of man; or if they do, their 
concluſion will be raſh. Wen we demon- 
ſtrated, that the faculty of thinking is incom®3 
patible with & material ſubſtante, we demon- 
ftrated-it of this faculty, ſucſi:as it is in man. 
Thus to draw the concluſion to animals, ir 
ʒ j); ;᷑ D Vould 
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would be neceſſary to prove chat en 
the ſame faculties as we 1 
and that they; {poſſeſs them in che ſame 
manner; or it gught; to be proved, that whas 
they do neceſſarily requires an immaterial 
ſubſtance: a thing which wer ſhall not. 
but of which we may reaſc a de- 
monſtration, before we yield our. aſſent; for 

we obſerve in ourſelves, : how: objects. operate 
upon us; e adyert internally how we come | 
to be /perſuaded:; and we-every-day. perceive 

chat the caſe is the ſame with other men. 

But from this. ſingle conſideration, and be- 
cauſe animals ſeem endowed with the faculty 

of thinking, we can never be convinced, that 
they have the ſame convictions and motives 
which influence and determine our wills. 
Let us therefore ſtop here and conelude no- 
thing ; ſor the analogy between animals and 
men holds ſo long as we only conſider matter, 
and witat our eyes preſent to us; but when 
ve come to conſider the other faculties which 
we find in a man, this analogy does by no 
means hold, ſince effects, which to us appear 
entirely ſimilar, may be proficed: by n 
eſſentially different. 

I ſhall, no doubt, be told, as 9 3 
authors are, that we muſt; be determined by 

ſigns, and that the ſigns which animals diſ- 

cover, bear the marks of a principle active in 
itſelf. If this was true, it would be proved, 
that animals are endowed, with an immaterml 
ſubſtance, diſtin& from the books : ſince an 


active 
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active principle cannot be an attribute bf 
matter, according to the arguments already 
ced on tlis ſub bject : By this means it 
would alſo. be proved, chat animals are not 
pure machines © Deſtantes and his followers 
were never ſo Infatuated as to aſcribe” to ani- 
mals a prine e active id itſelf, and at the 
75 lame time to declare them automata. Oy 
I ſhall willingly: grant thoſe: who: confide | 
” ſigns, the couciuſions they dra from them; 
as ſꝰon ane Have ſhewn mme chat in theit 
reaſoning, they do not ſuppoſe that theſe 
ſigns en. only proceed from the faculties 
Whieh we diſcover in e for this s 
preciſely the point in di e veraci 
and goodneſs f God 3 concerned I 
ſoon as it is our intereſt to know a thin 
thus if we will conclude any thing from this 
principle, it ought to be previoully proved, 
that it is of importance to us to know 
whether animals tfünk, and have ſoùls ſuch 
as ours. As for my own part, I do not ſec 
what influences che negative'or the affirmative 
has on the * pineſs of manleind; for grant- 
ing either of the two, it 1 equally concur 
to their ata gg Sho yg 
That we may cherefore eb nothing on 
6 ſubject, let us ſee with what theſe fiens 
-preſent us. The dog Who has bit His 
„ maſter, appears to repent fit next mo- 
met, he is ſad, ſorry; aſhamed to ſhew 
* himſelf, and confeſſes himſelf -culpable by 
mw une criuging Hiſtory furniſhes . 
. cc Wit 


/ 
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© with a memorable example of a lion who 
< would not deſtroy a man expoſed to his 
<« fury, becauſe he knew him for his be- 
TN factor. Y 3 0 19 2 II 

A being to whom nature gives fo: fine. 
< an inſtinct, and who ſeems to judge, like 
« ourfelves, to combine, to reaſon, to deli- 
berate, as much as the ſphere of his acti- 
<< vity extends and will permit him; a being 
«© who /ſcems to be bound by favours, Who 
4 deſerts' on account of bad treatment, and 
- ©. ſeeks out for a better maſter; a being of a 
_ < ſtructure ſimilar to ours, who performs 
e the ſame operations, ſeems to have the 
<« ſame paſſions, the fame pains and plea- 
e ſures more or leſs intenſe, according to the 
<. conſtruction and delicacy of the nerves; ſuch 
«a being ſhews plainly, that he is ſenſible of 
his own and our faults ; that he diſtinguiſhes 
cc between good and evil; ; and in a word, 
<<. that he has a conſciouſneſs of what he does. 
« His ſoul, which, like ours, ſeems to feel 
ce the fame j ſoys, the ſame mortifications, and 
the fame diſappointments, would not ſurely - 
& be without uneaſineſs on ſeeing a creature 
«© like himſelf torn to pieces, or after hav- 
« ing done ſo himſelf. This being granted, 
* ſay theſe drawers of conſequences, the pre- 
& cious gift in diſpute would not have been 
% refuſed to animals; for ſince they give 
“ evident ſigns of their repentance, as well 
„as of their intelligence, there is nothing 
* W in + ſuppoſing that beings almoſt as - 
| L 60 3 
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c perfect as ourſelves, are, like us, geſigues 
oe” for thinking. n 3 489 408 Bluse $2 
In the human ſpecies, 15 in that of wi 


« mals, with reſpect to ferocity the caſe i is 
e the, ſame. Men who have,acquired A bar- 
« barous habit of breaking thro*-the laws of 
c nature, are not ſo much tormented as thoſe 

«who tranſgreſs againſt them for the firſt 
e time, and who are not hardened. by the 
6c force of example. The caſe is the fame 
q with animals as. with men, both may be 

more or leſs. fierce by conſtitution, and 
" they become ſul more ſo with thoſe who 
« are cruel. 
What end dees! i 8 to exclaim againſ> 
«. the. flerceneſs of animals, when men daily 
ee combat. each other, Swiſs againſt Swiſs, 
et brother. againſt brother, and —— or kill 
6, one another without remorſe, becauſe. a 
« prince pays them for the murders hey. 
6 commit. . 

Do we not ſee perſans who commit even 
e involuntary. and conſtitutional crimes, ſuch 
<« as the man of Orleans, who could not poſ- 
« _fibly keep from robbing ? There was a 
5 certain woman, who, during her preg- 
nancy, could not abſtain from theft, and 
& her children inherited the ſame vice. Ano» 
< ther in the ſame condition eat her huſband, 
ee and another cut the throats of her children, 
s ſalted their bodies, and eat of them every 
« day The daughter of a canibal robber, 
6 1 — a Canibal at twelve years of age, ce 
5 | me 
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ſhe had loſt her parents when a year old, and 


was brought up with honeft 92 55 Neot to 


mention a great many other examples with 
cc 


has 


which our natural hiſtorians abound, and 
which all prove that there are a thouſand 
hereditary vices and virtues, which paſs 
from the parents to the children, as thoſe 
of the nurſe do ro the infants ; fuch i 18 the 


| analogy between men and mals 


If therefore we deny animals the Kdo 
ledge of good and evil; if an animal, after 


: the commiſſion of a crime, does Hor re- 
pent for having violated his internal ſenſe 


or rather if he is abſolutely deprived of it, 


man, tis ſaid, may be in the ſame condi- 


tion; in which cafe there is an end of the 
law of nature, and all the beautiful treatiſes 


which have been wrote on it: all the animal 
kingdom would be generally deſtitute of it. 
But on the other hand, if man muſt grant that 


when he is in health he always diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe who have probity, humanity and vir- 
tue, from thoſe who are neither humane, vit- 


tuous nor honeſt ; and that it is eaſy to diſtin- 
guifh virtue from vice; it follows that ani- 


” x Is muſt partake of the ſame prerogatives 
of animality ; ; and that thus there is no 
ſenfirive fabſtanee without remorſe.” _ 
Theſe are the conclyfions which they deduce 


Ne this analogy, and Which amount to no 
more than this: That if men are endowed with 


an intellectual principle, which determines itſelf, 


we cannot deny the ſame to animals; that on 


"NS: | the 
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the contrary, if animals are machines, men 
mult be ſo alſo ; that granting either of theſe, 


the ſame natural law which takes place with 
reſpect to men, muſt alſo take place with 
reſpect to animals; that man was originally 
made inferior to other animals, which are 
often better provided for by their inſtinct, 
than man is by his reaſon, and which often 
follow the pure laws of equity better than man. 


Me have already obſerved what influence 


the analogy between men and animals has on 
the preſent ſubject. If animals diſcover phæ- 

nomena ſimilar to thoſe which depend on our 
intellectual principle, yet this laſt preſents 
us with appearances to which animals can 


never attain. Our proofs of the immateriality 


of the human ſoul have been drawn from the 
incompatibility of its faculties with a ma- 


terial ſubſtance. So long as we know not 


that animals think, reflect and determine like 
us, from convictions with reſpect to the choice 


they preſent us. 


of their ſtate, we can decide nothing concern- 


# 


ing the cauſe of the phenomena with which 


If, with Deſcartes, and thoſe of his opi- 


nion in this point, a perſon believes that ani- 


mals are pure machines; be it ſo: yet chis be- 


lief will in no manner injure the arguments 


which we have deduced from the faculties of 


man; and the animal a machine, or rather 


declared ſuch by men, will not degrade man, 


and render him leſs a being who is more than a 


machine. 
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But it will be ſaid, if all the phanomena 


with which animals daily preſent us, and all 


theſe effects reſult, or may reſult from pure 


mechaniſm, why may not theſe which you 


s produce equally. reſult from the ſame ed 
The former only differ from the latter with 


reſpect to more or leſs, relatively to our man- 


- ner Je conſidering t them. Thus a better con- 
ſtruction, a juſter arrangement, more deli- 


cate filaments, and a compleater organization 
might have made an animal a man; juſt as 


the ſimple ſtructure makes à clock, which 


only points at the hours, differ from another, 


which ſtrikes as well as goes. This anatomy 


teaches us with as much evidence, as the con- 
ſideration of clocks. does with reſpect to 
them; if then theſe animals are machines, 


what hinders you from being ſo alſo? 


My intelligence, which is incompatible ved 
matter, and cannot be produced by all the or- 
ganizations, and all the other chimeras of me- 
chaniſm. Becauſe a weight ſets the automa- 
ton of Vaucanſon in motion, and makes Hui- 


gens's clock ſtrike, muſt my words proceed 


from the ſame principle? But I have already 
ſhewn the inſufficiency of concluſions founded 


on appearances. I deſire my real happineſs ; 
every thing which either augments, preſeryes, 


*, or excites it, is good; and that which produces 
the contrary, is bad... Now, the confeſſion of 
the difference between good and evil, ſuppoſes 
an intimate perſuaſion with reſpect to the ſtate 
in which we are; and this confeſſion is accom- | 


panied 
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panied with a power of chuſing between ſeye· 
ral ſtates, Which power, as well as defire, 
Knowledge, and perſuaſion, can exiſt only in 
an intellectual principle which has the power 
of determining i bitte and not in a machine 
which moves by mechanico hydraulic laws, or 
others of a like nature. 

If we grant animals a ſenfitive principle, 
and prove, that this piing le cannot be an 
attribute of matter; and if if, from this, we con- 
clude, that animals are, Hke men, endow'd 
with two diſtinct ſubſtances, one material, and 
the other immaterial ; be it ſo too, yet, by 
beſtowing this principle on animals, we have 
not a ri The to aſcribe to them all the faculties 
Ser d, by the active principle, which deter- 
mines the wills of men to action. 

If I may ſpeak what I think on this fubject, 
we are not, nor never ſhall be ſufficiently en- 
lightened, in this reſpe&, to advance any thing 
certain. I repeat it again: if animals prefent- 
ed us with evident marks of intelligence, we 
ſhould be oblig'd to grant them an immate- 
rial ſubſtance; if, on the contrary, they pre- 
ſented us with evident marks of the contrary, 
we muſt refuſe it them. I leave thoſe, who 
have examined into this ſubject, to judge to 
What degree of evidence theſe two oppoſites 
have been carried, and ſhall here readily con- 
"I the limits of my ee reading, | 

. reflexions. 
ince man remains what he 1 is, tho! beaſts 

are e declared machines, let us ſee, whether, by 
_. declaring 


41 


2 us. ſuppo & hi 1. 7 Angers of 
machine TY — are ee 
qucted on the if ute, than thoſe of = t, a 4 
ſant, who can only till the e Will. 
e that the en 5 

as marvellous a principle as 
ſant is 2. Examples are changed, into argu- 
ments whom we reaſon upon appearances. If 
inſfinet of ten guides ani well, it often 
nid s them. very ill, tho? they. do not come 
_ us ſo. "An ex-itall is ſet on fire, and the 
oxen run into it. When birds have eaten poi - 
ſon inſtead of the aliments they ſought, they 
do not come to tell it us after they are dead. 


If we do got ſee, „ we 


ſee dogs fight with dogs for a bone: and even 
tho all ſhould eſcape our knowledge, becauſe 
we do not ſee it, can we thence conclude, that 
| theſe animals: have not their petty broils ? that 
they do not tare and kill each other? If they 
have a ſenſitive principle, how do we know 
but they are alſo ſubject to ambition, hatred, 
avarice ? c. If theſe paſſions are not ſo 
ſtrong in them, are their contraries the 


1 If the diſcovers more judg- 
ment, he alſo * ou malice. If the lion 
is generous, he is alſo more wrathful. If the 
dog diſcovers. remorſe, it is only at the fight 
ena which threatens to beat een 
c 
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certain motions which make bim afraid. Ne- 
ver has any one been able to bring up a dog 
ke a child: nor is it poſſible to perſuade 
2 horſe, that his ſtate with a King 1 is preferable 
to his ftate with a Jabourer,' Do'we find, that 
brutes Which follow the pute laws of ſim ple 
equity; do ſo from the determination of a will 
regulated by the will of a ſuperior? This, 
however, is the ſource of human liberty, and 
of the law of nature. Let brutes be as ſenfi- 
Ble as they will, ſo long as they are only car - 
| objects for the preſent; wirhout deſir- 
ing them for their conſequences, they wilt 
differ eſſentially from men; 'whom we ſhall 
prove to be obliged to Ni ae actions for- the 
lake of conſequences. ' e OIL GUT ff 
Hut even though it nes d bed is falſe, 
that man was a machine, it is not fair to draw 
the conſequences: from it which ſome people 
do. Grant. that there are certain maladies and 
certain vices hereditary ; that certain diſeaſes 
are accompanied with thefe vices in certain 
perſons ; that reaſon beeome a ſlave to a de- 
praved or enraged ſenfe, cannot goverm it; 
grant, in fine, that man is no more than A 
machine, and that this machine only acts by 
theſe ſprings: it is ſufficient to oblige them, 
that there be means to make theſe ſprings go, 
in ſuch or ſuch a manner; that rewards and 
puniſhments can make them go well, and that 
the ſprings can determine themſelves: to action. 
If this machine has in itſelf the power of ac- 
quiing good or * habits; if this * i 
| WwnaQ, 
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who has its reafon depraved or furious, is itſalf 
the cauſe why its reaſon his loft the empire | 
over the ſenſes,” are is beeomea flave to them 
will it de more éxeufable, beeauſt it has ac- 
quired the barbarous habit of hurting, and 
Will this habit fkand inſtead of innocence ? 
This would intteduee a foul ſort of juſtice 
into the world; and theſe machines would 
form a very Rraßige ſocie y. 
They dei nor ſtop here, But puſh their folly” 
fatther: "69 not füffleient not to puniſſ theſe: 
miſerable machines; whoſe wills are depraved, 
wfoſe confciences are extinguiſhed; who haut 
ac{uired the batbarous habit of breaking! the 
law of nature, and whom tke forte of ex- 
ample has hardened : but nature muſt alſe 
Have depriyed theſe unfortunate wretches of 
rhe remains of remerſe, that: they may harden 
themſelves in vice, and find no Gbſtaule to the 
gratification of their irregular paſſionz. Theſe 
are the admirable dectrines of the law of na- 
ture, to which, according ts the author of 
Man a Machine, intelligent beings, and at the 
fate time machines would be fuhjected. 
But what renders theſe fy tems eompleatly 
ridiculous, is, that the perſons who pronounce 
men machines, give them properties which 
Behe their aſſerrion. If beings are but ma- 
chines, why do they grant them a natural law, 
an internal fenfe, à kind of dread? - Thefe are 
ideas which cannot be excited by objects which 
rate on our fenſes. Let us here obſerve, 


at if the natural law is but a kind of dread, 
884 \ , . | K ic 
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it is converted into a rule, which every one 
can accommodate to his own pleaſure, in pro- 
rtion as he is timorous, and which he may 
boldly deſpiſe, as ſoon as he has no more rea- 
ſon to be in fear. This is a natural law, which 
ſuppoſes neither education, revelation, nor le- 
giſlator, but only a mind perplexed and con · 


founded by chimeras. 


The abettors of materiality take the 1 
tage of every circumſtance: to ſupport their 
gu they have recourſe to. hatching of 

e egg in the womb. Let us ſuppoſe, that 
this ſyſtem was ſubject to no difficulties ; that 
the ſpermatic animalcula are really the ſtami- 
na of the human body, yet can man, whom 
we have proved to have faculties which can- 
not be attributed to matter, ſpring from a 
— animal, when, at the ſame time, 

concluſion only affects the body, or the 
material part of man?; . 

We are ignorant of the formation of 45 
as well as of that of other creatures. We ob- 
ſerve how the embryo grows and extends it- 
ſelf, but all this knowledge only relates to the 
material part. The faculties of the ſoul diſ- 
cover themſelves gradually, and are augment- 
ed in proportion as they ate cultivated, and as 
age advances. In ourſelves we obſerve the 
ſurpriſing effects of theſe faculties, and the 
knowledge we reap from abſtract ideas. Ob- 
ſervations convince us, that theſe faculties 
have a cloſe and particular connection with all 

EEG ROD nds, it ju army 
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proved, that man is compounded of two ſub- 
ances, from that we reaſonably conclude, 
that theſe two ſubſtances are united in the 
moſt cloſe and ſurpriſing manner; and that 
as one of theſe two ſubſtances is endow*d with 
an intellectual principle, man is not a pure 
machine, but a being more than a machine. 
A philoſopher does not bluſh becauſe he 

does not know every thing, and is ſtill leſs 
aſhamed to confeſs his ignorance. *Tis ſuffi- 
| cient for him, that what he embraces be pro- 
ved, while its oppoſite is not; and this reaſon 
ought to induce every rational being to con- 
feſs the immateriality of the ſoul. 
Atſter having ſo evidently demonſtrated the 
immateriality of the human ſoul, and ſhewn, 
that we muſt aſcribe the ſurpriſing effects we 
obſerve in man, to the union of two ſub- 
ſtances ; let us now ſpecify the conſequences 
which ſome materialifts deduce, or rather 
want to deduce from their opinion. 9 
They then conclude from it: iſt, That e- 
very thing which exiſts is material, and that 
its parts only differ from each other with re- 
ſpect to their relation to other parts. adly, 
That ſprings make the univerſe go, and pro- 
duce all the zhznomena which we fee, juſt as 
the ſpring of a watch makes the wheels and 
hand go. gdly, That we are ignorant of 
the cauſe of this conſtruction. 4thly, That 
chance might have produced. zthly, That it 
may have been from all eternity. 6thly, 
That men formed in conſequence of this 
K 2 nn 
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eternal revolution, are thromn upon the ſur- 
face of this garth, without our knowing how 
or why, faxther than this, that they mult live 
and die, like thoſe muſhrooms. which appear 
From day to day, or thoſe flowers cken 
on the borders = 9 805 or on walls, 1 8 
That as the rea e exiſtencę of the uni- 
verſe 1 is in che i ets fo SHE reaſon of 


xn ; * Hg 7751 ole may 3 
a medium between 3 Cen and chance, whi 

might have been the eternal chain of cauſes 
and effects. 10thly, That even hoy 


A 
ſupreme Being ſhould exiſt, . this exi lcence 
would no more prove the neceſſity 5 Ay wor⸗ 
- ſhip, than che exiſtence of any. Oe 

j\nachly, That it is impoſlible for us 5 . 


to the origin of things, "Ws to know the views 
of that Being. .t2thly, That it is equal to 
us, Whether there be à God ar not. 1 3thly, 
That mankind cannot be bappy without be» 
ing atheiſts, 

If 1 am not miſtaken, theſe are the conſe: 

ences which a materialiſt thinks may 12 Re. 

27 from the unity of man, as the baſis 
the unity of the univerſe. As I am — 2 L 
fonder of following my own thoughts, than 
of copying thoſe, of another, I fhall not here 
 £ollett all chat authors have ſaicl on this of 
og _ Wal, FEY give ; A been my 
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own ſeptimenty, founded. an my own re- 
ſearches, 3 
We have po reaſon to. demanſtrate, chat 
even though man was material, and 2 pure 
machine, it would not thence follow, on 
univerſe was alſo a material machine, ſup- 
Roreed by by its eternal revolutions, the ſucceſiine 
cries of which would have been from all eterni- 
Ye: and would neceſſarily flow from each other. 
Ibis aſſertion ſuppoſes a perfect knowledge 
of every thing that exiſts, and is conſequentiy 
of no force. We confels, that we are ig- 
norant of the cauſe of the conftruRion of the 
univerſe, and of the revolutians N happen 
in it; but this ignorance is not of ſuch à na- 
ture as to hinder us from perceiving what is 
| incompatible with thele revolutions, and their 
original cauſe. We are ignorant of the nature 
of motion, but we know, that to move in two 
directions at once, is incompatible with this 
Property of bodies. We allo know, that 08 
Part of the univerſe, which preſents itſelf co 
gur ſenſes, is governed by 8 fixed and 
immutable laws. If we cannot know the 
Whole, we can know enough, as we ſhall now 
ew, to be certain and convinced, that there 
is a God, a ſu preme Being, the firkt, produc- | 
tive, meter d ene Cauſe of every 
thing wit haut itſe 3 who has not been in- 
duced by necellity, but by wiſdom, goodnels, 
Sc. to produce the univerſal ſyſtem, and * 
had omnippte e ee mlb 
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Let us enter into a detail: The reaſon of the 
exiſtence. of a thing is call'd the cauſe, why 
Ir exiſts, and the principle which makes it exiſt. 
"Thus the reaſon of the exiſtence of the Son, is 

comprehended in the exiſtence of the F ather. 

If che reaſon of the exiſtence of the uni- 
Ae was in the univerſe, this exiftence would 
be a neceſſary conſequence of its own nature, 
ſo that its own nature would contain the Fr 7 
or reaſon of its exiſtence, as the nature of a 
triangle contains the reaſon of its three ſides: 
fo that the exiftence of the univerſe would be 
ſuch an effect of its nature, that the idea of 
its non-exiſtence would imply a contradiction. 
The nature of the univerſe would therefore ren 
der its exiſtence neceſſary; but as its nature can» 
not make it exiſt neceſſarily in ſuch or ſuch a 
manner in eneral, it will make it exiſt, ne- 
ceſſarily, in a particular determinate manner. 
Hence, ſine this particular determinate man- 
ner is neceſſarily connected with its exiſtence, 
the univerk e would always exiſt in the ſame 
manner, and could not exiſt in another; ſo 
ne the parts which compoſe it, ought always 

o preſerve the ſame relation between each 
wir: which is ſhewn to be falſe, by every 
_ that preſents itſelf to our minds. 

It is 995 rov*d, by this reaſoning, that 
the ſeries of theſe © revolutions, | or cauſes, 
can as little have the reaſon of its exiſtence in 
"itſelf, as each of theſe revolutions, or cauſes, 
can have it in itfelf. Hence it alſo fol- 
Jows, that theſe revolutions, being relations 
* changed, | 
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verſe has not the reaſon, of, its exiſtence 1 in it⸗ 
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elf; and that ſelf-exiſtence. 18 as contrary.” 10 A. 
being formed. by, or ſubjefted. to, theſe, revg-. 255 
lutions, as unequal radii are to a Circ 7 
therefore proved, Fab the;u were, t cakingall' | 
its parts 4 1 has 1 5 eieaſon of. 15 
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quently, have heen, roduced. lix⸗ port ei 
But 1K, the whole exiſt neceſſarily. in in ad . | 
minat | Erz in th lis caſe the pet muſt alſo 3 
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ce in ee Hence it. al ſo los, 5 

| ch at F we Pre tl hat one. Se tp parts of 1 9 
univerſe has not . reaſon of. ifs. Exiſtence .in, 

itſelf ; the uniyerle, in like manner, 22 

have it. 73 are therefore ta proxę, 11 man. 
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imply the cauſe of his exiſtence; it Would alſb- 
rep his exiſtence itfelf, ſo that man could? 
no more be*confidered as non: exiſtent, than a 
circle can be 'confidered without radii, or * 
re without features or proportions. 
Again, if the feaſon of man's exiſtence is 
in man himfelf, chis exiftence cannot be ſepa- 
rated from Him; and as there is nd reafon for 
his non-exiſtence, man muff always contituie 
- what he now is; "nd as his nature cannot con- 
tam the reaſon which makes hrt cafe to be 
Mah, what can be the cauſe reduces 
iim to duſt ? I do for ſpeak of mne in 
general, bur of individuals 
To this argument we fhall add andther, 
fame nature with that which we dave b 
ith reſpect to the, univerſe) which will prove, 
that if the "exiſtence of hat! was it! ran him- | 
ſelf, -wonld then be am invaria 
WS (7 de Texſan..of” man's exiftence « in 
Mmſelf, this - Alete would be, as it were, 
a confequence of his natttre, 10 that this 
nature would fade him exiſt neceſſarily ; an n 
as this nature cantior make him exiſt nibh: 
rily, in ſycti or ſuch a mantier in art, it 
will make kin exiſt neceffatily in 4 determi- 
nate manner, This, fince this determinate 
manner is neceſfarily-cofine&ted with his exiſt- 
ence, man muſt 119185 exift in the fame man- 
ner; which reduces us to a maniftſt abſutdiry, 
| fince man is not a moment the fare. 
After having demonſtrated, (in what tue 
{hooks call an indirect manner) that the _ 
on 
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En of man's exiſtence is not in himſelf, 3 
ſhall no, probe che lane — 4 direct demons 1 
ſtration. | 
Since there is 2 ume! in cit man :dbes bor 
exiſt; and another in which he does, it fol- 
lows, that a cauſe is neceſſary for the exiſtence 
of man! Now; hat is not, cannot have the 
cauſe of its exiſtence in itſelf; ſince; this would 
ſuppoſe it to act before it exiſted'; ſo that the 
cauſe” which makes it exiſt, is not in itſelf, 
but without itſelf. Hence it follows, that the 
reaſon of man's exiſtence is not in himſelf.” 
_© Having' thus demonſtrated, that the coliſs 
of man's exiſtence is not in himſelf, let us 
now prove, that the cauſe of kis exiſtence, as 
3 well as of every thing elſe, cannot be aſcribed. | 
to chance, Which might have thrown him on 
the ſurface of this earth, to live and die like 
mufhrvoms, which appear from Yay to a 
without our knowing how or Why. 
Every chance, if there is any ſuch things 
ſuppoſes acting cauſes ; ſo that before chance 
could take place, there muſt have been acting 
cauſes. Theſe cauſes were determined in 4 
particular manner; ſo that chance muſt have 
hindered them from producing their effect, 
by making them produce another, or mull 
have aſſiſted them in producing the effect they 
ought to have produced, or chance mult have 
done nothing. To ſappoſe that chanqh has 
done nothing, is to reject chance. To ſup- 
poſe that ſhe has hindered acting cauſes from 
n their effects, is to ſuppoſe her an 
L acting 
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75 ng cauſe z aud to ſuppoſe, that ſhe has af- 
Lo 


acting cauſes in the production of their 
effects, is alſo to ſuppoſe her an afting.caule; 


. We — Shak e e have 


bs in a — — it —— chat 
chance muſt have — an acting cauſe in a 
geterminate manner, and conſequently. muſt 
have produced a determinate effect, which 
renders the non · exiſtence of this effect impoſ- 
ſible, and deſtroys the idea of chance; | 

II, after all this, ſome: cell us, that the mo- 
tion which preſerves the world, might haxre 
produced it, they do not ſo. much as-geferye 
an anſwer ſince motion, being ouly a change 
of —— ſuppoſes a thing which changes its 

place: ſo that their reaſoning will amount to 
bis, that the change of place muſt haue pro- 
uced the thing which changes its place, or 
that a voyage from Paris to London, could 
have created me. 

Beſides, it is only aſſerted, but not Ar 
that motion preſerves the world. It, no 
doubt, contributes to it, in ſo far as the idea 
of preſervation includes that of motion, and 
becauſe the Creator has deſiga” d that it ſhould 

El. be in motion; but if we take away the idea 
Hof mation from created things, we ſhall not, 
| by: that means, loſe. che — A 1995 _ 
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a 11 it is faid, that each body has taken the 
place wlich nature has a ed it, we have 

only to read the authors who have refuted this 
error of the antient atheiſts, 4 ſet of men who 


it Mord Han the . which e the Body is to 


poſſefs, be effential to ĩt? This is as much as 
ro ſay, that we cannot move, nor conceive 
that a body fhould go from one place to ano- 
ther. All bodies muft, in this ca 5 
pPreſerve the place in which they are. 
would follow, from this, that the air, accord 
ing to mechanico-hydroftatic laws, muſt have 
— the f i place, in conſequence of the 
of matter, and that metal 
for a ns! 4 took the inferior place. 
It would be needleſs to muſter up every thing 
which deſtroys this Opinion: we ſhall on 
obſerve; that the univerſe could not be pro- 
duced, by mechanico- hydroſtatic laws, ſince 
this ſtill amounts to the production of the 
univerſe by motion; an opinion, the abſur- 
dity of which we have already ſnewn. Let 
us, for a moment, fi poſe, that the atoms 
of 'Epiturus, or any other particles of matter, 
have, of themfelves, acquired a certain deter- 
minate motion, {though this aſſertion implies 
as many abſurdities as it contains words) Why 
are they placed at different centers? Why Has 
| the Place, ufer the * now is, been po oy 
. E 
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- by. one ſet of atoms, and the center of 22 
Hebe by another; and ſo on, of an infinite 
number of center? The effect cannot be — 
out its cauſe: and if this happens 1 in virtue of 

mechanico-hydroſtatic laws, there muſt be an 

exact agreement between the Places. which 
each body. poſſeſſes, and its ſpecific gravity; - 
which i is ſhewn to be falſe, by the obſervations 
in the Philoſophical Tranſa#tons. Let us alſo 
advert to the circumvolution of the ſun and 
Planets round their axis, the periodic motion 
of the planets round the ſun, and that of the 
ſecondary round the primary planets, and we 


Mall obſerve in them a certain motion and . 


propenſity, which differs both from gravity, 


' and from this motion, which, according to 


atheiſts, muſt have aſſigned chem the ot 
they poſſeſs, _ 

J would not villiogly take adyaprage, 
any man's ignorance, but I could wiſh, 
peo ople, who. reject. evident proofs, would, 4 

, Produce, for their opinions, ſuch argu- 

ments as.do not lead into = palpable : abſurdi- 
8 

Tis alſo abſolutely falſe, ta fay, that we 
cannot aſcend to the origin of. things. We 
know, that every effect muſt have the cauſe, 
or the reaſon of its exiſtence, and of the man- 
ner of its exiſtence: ſince therefore we have 
| Gated. that man, and the whole uni⸗ 
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without itſelf. Now, fince a ſeries of cauſes 
and effects, without a beginning, is an abſur- 
dity, and ſince this ſeries cannot have the 
cauſe. or reaſon af its exiſtence, in itſelf, ac- 
cording to the demonſtrations already given, 
it is proved, that the contrary of this pro- 
poſition is true; namely, that there is a firſt 
cauſe, which exiſts of itſelf, and is immuta- 
ble, Sc. It is not loſing ourſelves in infinity, 
to give proofs of the exiſtence of a being, and 
of the attributes which are inſeparable from 
Let us therefore boldly anſwer thoſe who 
ſpeak in the following ſtrain, <* We know 
* not nature, and therefore cauſes hid in her 
by 7 may have produced every thing, 
«ce Fe.“ 85 e „„ Gen} NY 
Tis true, we know not the univerſe, nor 
its compoſition z but what we know of it, evi- 
dently proves to us, that cauſes concealed in 
its boſom, cannot have produced it. View 
the moſt ſubtile particle of matter; contem- 
plate the whole univerſe, and then judge, whe- 
ther you obſerye, in its boſom, the ſmalleſt 
mark of ſelf-exiſtence. The generation of the 
polypus is indeed ſurpriſing; but it does not. 
in its boſom, preſent yau with the firſt cauſe. of 
its exiſtence. This ſudden change, which aſto- 
niſhes you, proves, that you muſt ſeek for 
the reaſon of its exiſtence in a cauſe. with- 
out itſelf, Weigh the arguments we have ad- 
vyanced, and you will confeſs, that there is 
nothing more abſurd than to imagine, that 
there are phyſical cauſes for which all 1 | 
| ED. ave 
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| have been made, and to which the whole chain 
of this 'vaſt univerſe is fo necefſarily connect- 
ed and ſubjected. You will confeſs, that every 
thing which happens, happens in conſequence 
of fome wiſe end; and that this end can only 
be the will of an intelligent and perfect Being, 
who exiſts by his own nature: that it 1s not true, 
that becauſe it is as difficult to conceive how ſuch 
a Being exiſts, as it is to conceive how mat- 
ter can exiſt by its own nature, it is not there- 
fore proved, that fuch a Being muſt exift, 
fince the abſurdity of the Jatter propoſition is 
proved. You will confeſs, that it is ignorance 
which makes people have recourſe to chance; 
and that knowledge leads a man to the exſt- 
ence of an intelligent Creator: who is fo far 
from being an imaginary entity, that his 
. oodneſs, wiſdom, and power manifeſt them-- 
elves in the fmalleft productions that you 
deceive yourſelves, when convinced, that chance 
is only a chimera, you ſearch for a medium 
between God and chance: that you can fix 
no meaning to the word nature, which you 
ſet up for that medium, unleſs it denotes the Be- 
ing whoſe exiftence you deny, or the univerſe, 
or its organization; and chat fince it is proved, 

+ that this univerſe cannot be made by itſelf, 
nor by chance, it is therefore demonttrated, 
that an intelligem Being, whom: we call God, | 

roduced it. 
wrt; notwithftanding all theſe Walon; he 
— the refutation of all the arguments to the 
| contrary, the atheift continues obſtinate, and 
will! not quit his * if, after it is de- 
| monſtrated 


23 
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monſttated to him, that motion being only an 
: attribute of a ſubſtance, this ſubſtance can't be 
created by it ; that the motion which. preſerves 
the world, whether | accidental or eſſential to 
matter, could neither have produced it, nor 
have been produced by it, fince the one ſup- 
poſes the other, or that the ſubſtance at reſt 
muſt be repugnant to motion. If, I ſay, aiter 
all theſe convincing reaſons, the atheiſt conti- 
nues to hide himſelf under the vague term, 
nature, with which he ſports ſo ridiculouſly, 
we have juſt reaſon to lament his fate. | 
- _, Aﬀter having thus proved, that the exiſt- 
ence of the univerſe, and its parts, ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes a cauſa which produced 
them; and that this production + oy 
ribed to chance, or any fortuitous cauſe 
Ec. that the univerſe not exiſting: of elk. 
and not being generated by chance, is not 
from all etergity,, but produced by a cauſe 
which is not iate between God and 
chance, which is not the chain ar eternal ſeries 
of cauſes, but a cauſe which exiſts of itſelf, 
and which is condequently immutable, omni- 
potent, &c.. in a word, the cauſe, which we 
call God. Let us. now prove, that it is falſe, 
that this exiſtence does not demonſtrate the 
necellity, of worſhip, and that this Penk 1 
kr parable from. ce den een of Lug uch an 
pan ning TOO 
Self-exiſtence implies immutability, inde- 
2nce, a ſtate of perfect happineſs, a com- 
pigs now, the POR ot creating implies 
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an unlimited power; the arrangement of the 
productions is an argument of infinite wif 
dom; and the will to give exiſtence is a proof 
of boundleſs goodneſs :-in a word, this exiſt- 
ence im plies all the attributes, which ſo many 
excellent writers have proved to be eſſential to 
the Deity, and to theſe authors we refer the 
reader. It is ſufficient for us to have hinted 
at them, to demonſtrate; that it is falſe, that _ 
this exiſtence does not prove the neceſſity of 
Vorſniip, and that worthip is * from | 
the convittion of ſuch an exiſtence. '. 
By worſhip, I underſtand, the act of VIP 
lating our wills by that of the ſupreme Being : 
and to prove the neceſſity of this'worſhip, we 
ſhall now conſider thoſe human actions which 
may depend on the will, firſt with reſpect to 
their effects, and then with reſpect to their au- . 
| thors or agents. By this means we ſhall Gl. 
1 cover, of what virtue an atheiſt can boaſt, what 
true virtue is, to whom it can be aſcribed; and 
| by what ſtandard bum actions may be de- 
termined good or bad. 
| Some Hel ite fdp heb n aſcribed 

| 5 the ideas we have of good and evil, to educa» 


tion alone. I confeſs, education is very effi- 
| cacious for the formation of our ſentiments; 
| but I ſhall now ſhew, that᷑ it is by no means 
the ſtandard of virtue and vice; that human 
| - "ations do not change their nature by the dif- | 
ferent ideas formed of them in different coun- 
tries; and in a word, that the difference be⸗ 
2 | tween virtue and vice is immutable, 

; PW | There. 
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_ . There are, fo far as we can judge, two op- 
Polite ſtares for all intelligent beings. They 
may be either happy or miſerable. Perfect 
felicity is a ſtate preterable to all others; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, abſolute unhappineſs is a 
ſtate to which all others are preferable. Now, as 
the ſtate of a being is only its manner of exiſt- 
ing, and as this manner of exiſting does not 
depend on the idea he forms of it, ſince what- 
ever idea he forms of it, he will always exiſt 
in the manner in which he does exiſt, it thence 


follows, that the ſtate which is preferable to 


all others, is ſo by its own nature; and 
that to which all other ſtates are preferable, is 
alfo ſo by its own nature: ſo that theſe two 


ſtates being, by their nature, what they are, 


the difference between them reſults from their 
eſſence; in conſequence of which this difference 


muſt be eternal and immutable. 


The ſame holds true of every other ſtate, 
which being only the manner of exiſting, can - 
not depend on the idea which a perſon 


forms of it, but in its own nature is more or 


leſs diſtant from perfect felicity, or abſolute 
miſery. That no doubt may remain with re- 


ſpect to this point, we need only conſider, 
that the manner of exiſting includes the know- 
> - ledge which the being who exiſts has of his own 
- ſtate: ſo that the being who enjoys a perfect feli- 


city, alſo has a perfect knowledge of his owa 


. Nate z and this is the ſtate of the ſupreme Being. 


There are therefore two ſtates for many 


- conſidered as an intelligent being: he may be 
4 N | M 


happy, 
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happy, or he may be miferable ; and his hap- 
pineſs will increaſe in proportion as his ſtate 
approaches to perfect felicity, and his miſery 
in proportion as it is diſtant from it. 9 
In proportion as man quits his infancy, and 
as his mind acquires ſtrength, he learns to diſ- 
cern what may do him good or evil; that is, 
to form ideas of a ſtate more or leſs happy: 
his ideas of his ſtate will not render his hap- 
pineſs or miſery more or leſs real, ſince, be- 
ſides the reaſons already advanced, the man- 
ner in which he exiſts, or his ſtate, compre- 
hends, at the ſame time, the ideas which he 
Ss df. He FAD Oh, 26200 
Man cannot form an idea of the ſtate which 
is preferable to all others, nor of that to which 
all others are preferable: but by forming ideas 
of what is incompatible with theſe ſtateg ah 
may approach to them by avoiding the 
trary or oppoſites. Now, ſince it is o 
far as we can judge of what is incompatible 
with happineſs or miſery, that we can judge 
of the happineſs or miſery of our ſtate, it fol- 
lows, that it is by our underſtanding, that we 
muſt form our choice between theſe different 
ſtates; and that our judgment will be juſt or 
falſe, in proportion as the underſtanding is 
well or ill diſpoſed : hence it follows, that tbe = 
culture and improvement of our underſtand- 
ing, muſt be the ſource of our happineſs. 
What we here ſay of man, relates not only 
_ © to every ſociety, but alſo to the whole human 
ſpecies. The ſtate of mankind does not depend 


u chimerical virtue. 
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on the ideas which a perſon may form of it, 
ſo chat it muſt be happy, becauſe ſuch or 
ſuch a man judges, that this ſtate is preferable 
to all others; but it will be fo, in proportion 
as thoſe who compoſe it, diſcern its ſuperior 
advantage, and contribute to it. 33 
Io apply theſe reaſonings to virtue and 
vice; by the word virtue, I mean, every 
thing which tends to the happineſs of man- 
kind, of ſociety, and of every individual; 
and by vice, every thing that produces the 
contrary effect: ſo that, in this ſenſe, all 
human actions may be ſaid to be either vir- 
tuous or vicious (a). | | 
Since there is an immutable and eternal dif- 
ference between the ſtate of the happy, and that 
of the miſerable, there muſt alſo be the ſame be- 
tween the things which render theſe ſtates more 
ar leſs happy, becauſe theſe ſtates will be ſo by 
their nature; that is to ſay, by that which ren- 
ders them what they are. ro it evidently 
follows, that there is an eternal and immuta- 
ble difference between virtus and vice. _ 
Education may give us falſe ideas of a hap- 
py or miſerable ſtate, which too frequently 


(a) The reader muſt perceive, that I here conſider hu- 
man actions, without any relation to their agents. This 
is to inform thoſe who may boaſt of an ation conforma- 
ble to the divine will, that they have no claim of this 
kind, unleſs they do ſuch an action with this intention. 
For the ſame reaſon, we ſhall demonſtrate the difference 
between virtue and real virtue, between vice and real vice, 


in order to ſhew the atheiſts, that they can only have 


M2 happens, 
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1 happens; but neither education, nor falſe rea- 


ſoning, can change virtue into vice, or vice 
into virtue. i Þ 
Thus, whether an on formerly has then: 
reckoned good or bad; or whether ſuch an 
action is at > preſent reputed good or bad; this 
action will always be good or bad by its na- 
ture, that is, in proportion as it contributes to 
the happineſs or miſery of the human ſpecies, or 
of individuals. Hence actions are good or bad, 
according as they tend to happineſs or miſery. 
The happineſs of ſociety flows only woes - 
that which can render it happy. Thus it de- 
nds on the actions which tend to this pur- 


| poſes ſo that a ſociety muſt be happy or mi- 


erable, according as the actions of thoſe who 
compoſe it, are virtuous or vicious. And as 
the happineſs of ſociety is eſſentially connected 


with that of all its members, and as their ha 


pineſs depends, in a great meaſure, on that of 
the ſociety, men would be naturally inclined 
to virtue, if they underſtood this propoſition, 
and if thro? want of perfection they were not 


ſo miſled, as oſten to prefer an rat anal to a 


real good. 


Hence we conclude, that without the con- 
ſideration of a ſupreme Being, men may do 


| Lood or evil, if by good we mean virtuous, 
and by evil, vicious actions, in the ſenſe we 
have affixed to theſe words. Hence it alſo 


follows, in this ſenſe, that the actions of an 
atheiſt may be virtuous or e as well as 


| Hitherto 


hoſe of other men. 


py 
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Hitherto we have only ſpoken, of actions 
conſidered relatively to their effects, and ſhewn 
that man is capable of two ſtates, one of hap- 
2 ineſs, and the other of miſery; that the ſame 
Ids true of all ſocieties, and of mankind 
in general; and that calling what contributes 
to this happineſs, virtue, and what produces 
the contrary effect, vice; virtue and vice are 
eſſentially different. 
But as men are intelligent beings, and 25 
intelligence alone can make them know the 
difference between happineſs and miſery, and 
conſequently between virtue and vice, it fol- 
lows, that the actions of men cannot be vir- 
tuous with reſpect ta themſelves, but in ſo far: 
they have been rendered ſuch by intelligence; 
and that ſince intelligence determines actions 
to virtue or vice, thele actions cannot be vir- 
tuous or vicious with reſpect ta the agents, but 
in ſo far as knowledge and the will renne 
3 1 
Men, however, ks. 4 juſt zone of 
their happineſs, and for want of perfection, 
often embrace imaginary for real good; ſo 
that the ſociety muſt be — if every 
one followed his own ideas, that is, if every 
one was left to judge of the happineſs of ſo- 


ciety, and to act accordingly. This conſiders- 5 


tion laid a foundation for civil laws. 
But as there are actions done every day, as 
civil juſtice cannot always know the actions of 
the citizens, and as ſovereigns ought to be 
conducted by juſt ideas, both of their by ng 

. | ap- 
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happineſs, and that of mankind; it follows 
hence, that We pos, the civil laws, 
there would be {till a great deal wanting to 

focieties ; and that for the reaſons already ad- 
vanced, there would alſo be a great deal want- 
ing to the happineſs of mankind; if in theſe 


caſes every one was to act in confſequ ence of 


the ideas he forms of his own — pineſs, 
and that of mankind. Experience ſufficiently 
proves, that men often prefer imaginary to 
real good, and as frequently their own en | 
— to that of the public. | 
Now, ſince men, for want of perſection, 
often form a falſe judgment of their own hap- 
\ pineſs, and ſince, for the ſame reaſon, they do 
not advert to the connection of their happineſts 


with that of other creatures; nor to their obli- 


gation to promote the good of the whole, and 
all its parts; the queſtion, on the other hand, 


p is to know, whether men cannot be perſuaded 


to fix their attention on what may render them 
happy or miſerable, and to acknowledge their 
indiſpenſable obligation to promote, not only 
their own happineſs, but alſo that of all-man- 
kind; ſo that their happineſs or miſery muſt 
always be in proportion to what they have 
contributed to the public happineſs or miſery. 
The cauſe which produces this offer; is nn 
the law of nature. 

Three principles may condut us to the 
rules of this law. Firſt, We may be con- 
ducted by ie of fear. — ws 
a principle of love. And, — By the 

two 


3 
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two principles together, conſidered only in 
If the principle of fear ſerved as the rule of 
our actions; that is to ſay, if we did good, 
only that evil might not befal us, diſhdence _ 
and diſtruſt would ſubvert all ſociety : max 
would be a wolf to man, as Mr. Hobbes ex- 
preſſes it. The principle of fear is neceſſary, 
but it is not ſufficient; and here it is that 
Hobbes has loſt himſelf. In a word, men 
would only ſeek to take the objects of fear 
out of the way; and there would be no end 
of wars. EE. 
If the principle of love ſerved as the rule 
of our actions, that is to ſay, if we did good, 
Gay with an expectation that people ſhould 
make us a return; this motive, however noble, 
would only ſerve to furniſh the wicked with 
arms: for the foundation-of my hope being 
a ſimilar judgment of others with reſpect to 
me, experience would ſoon prove to me, that 
I am deceived; fince the want of perfection in 
man, always conceals from him this neceſſity 
of doing good to others, that he may be hap- 
py himſelf. The principle of love is neceſſa- 
ry, bur not ſufficient. 3 
The principle of love is neceſfary, becauſe 
I cannot expect good from him to whom I do 
none. The principle of fear is neceſſary, to 
defend me from thoſe who do nat ackuow- 
ledge the former principle. But as | can ne- 
ver be ſure, that a man forms a right judg- 
ment in this reſpect, I muſt always conduct 
OE OS E | myſelf 
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myſelf by the principle of fear, and all men 
oughr to do the ſame; ſo that as theſe two 
principles are not ſufficient in conjunction, 
nor any one of them ſeparately; there muſt 
ſtill be another cauſe to induce man to fix his 
attention on his own happineſs, and to convince 
him of the indiſpenſable obligation he lies un- 
der to contribute to the happineſs of every in- 

dividual, and of mankind in general. 
The idea of a ſupreme Being, on. whom all 
creatures depend, turniſnes us with this true 
principle, which is, a reſpect for our Creator. 
This principle implies, at once, the princt- 
ple of love, and that of fear. It influences 
the good and the wicked. The former are 
inclined to that which can render them truly 

happy, and the latter are forced to it. 

From the nature of this Being we infer, 
that in producing his creatures, he; among 
other deſigns,” had their own ' happineſs in 
view; and not only the happineſs of indivi- 
duals, but alſo that of all mankind. This end, 
thus conſidered in itſelf, is not, however, of 
- ſufficient force to determine creatures, who are 
-inclined to the preſent and imaginary good, 
and who do not ſee the connection of their 
ovn happineſs with that of other beings. They 
muſt perceive, that they are abſolutely oblig'd 
to fix their attention on their own happineſs, 
and on the connection which it has with that 
of others; and in a word, they muſt be con- 
vinced of their indiſpenſable obligation. to 
-purſue their own OY” and tat 
| that 
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- that: of others. Now this cannot be, unleſs 
we are perſuaded, that a Being, on whom we 
depend, can and will reward or puniſh thoſe * 
who have contributed to, or neglected this 
end; whence it follows, that the perſuaſion 
of the exiſtence of a Deity, is as effential to 
the law of nature, as * Jaw is eſſential to 
the proof of a 

The idea of the . af his Being, who 
has manifeſted it by our production, is, no 


doubt, ſufficient to excite us to merit this 


oodneſs, ſince he, who has been ſo good; has 
a power of doing us ſtill greater good; and 
as nothing limits his omnipotence and geod- 
neſs, if We contribute all we can to promote 
his end, we ſhould, from this; have a ſolid 
hope, ſufficient- induce man to act accord- 
ing to the divine will, if there were not pre- 
ſent and er goods, which divert him 
| tom 1 it. EA 
But as thin Being i is not obliged to ee 
creatures who do not follow his will, he may 
treat them according to his pleaſure; 3 arid as 
there is a real difference between thoſe who do 
his will, and thoſe who do it not, there muſt 


alſo: be a real difference between the treat- 


ment of thoſe who do good, and thoſe who 
do evil. Since therefore there is a ſufficient 
for theſe different treatments, the juſtice 


of the ſupreme Being will not permit, that he 
| ſhould not puniſh thoſe who have acted con- 


_ to his _ and that he ſhould not give | 
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a greater degree of rebel 0 ops: who! 
have contributed to his end. ;h 

But it may be ſaid, all chis Joes not t prove, 
| whether God will and can oblige us with 
juſtice; that is, whether he has a right, as well 
as the power and will to do ſo. It may be 


ſſtid, that a being cannot have the power of 


indiſpenſably obliging another, unleſs the Jat- 
ter has freely ſubmitted. his will to the for- 
mer. Now, as it is not proved, that men 
have done this with reſpect to God, ſo it is 
not proved, that God has a right to oblige 
them. I know, the libertine will add, all 
*< that you can fay on this ſubject: you will, 
among other things, ſay, that as God willed 
*< the happineſs of theſe creatures, and as theſe 
<< creatures themſelves wiſhed it, -a conſent 
<< muſt be preſumed, | by which the Crea- 
*« tures ſubmit themſelves to the free diſpo- 
„ ſal of the Deity. I perceive, he will add, 

<< all the force of this argument, and the 
* advantage which the moraliſts draw from 


<< jt. But this conſent ſuppoſing, in him who 


„gives it, a right to refuſe it, you advance 
*“ nothing; ſince you thus make the right 
of God over his creatures, depend on his 
< creatures themſelves : beſides, I deny, that 
<< this conſent is to be preſumed, becauſe 
* moſt creatures are not intelligent cnvugh 
6 to acknowledge the neceſſity of it. 
To this objection I ſhall briefly anſwer, 
that for the ſame reaſon that the Creator exiſts 
by us e own r he is veſted with a full li- 


berty 


* 


, 
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berty, that is to ſay, with a power of doing 
Whatever is agreeable to his wiſdom. Thus 
the Creator has a power of propoſing an end, 
and of uſing the means which conduce to it. 
If therefore the creation of certain beings, 


exiſting in a certain manner, is one of theſe 


means, „God has a right to produce them; 
and ſince *tis neceſſary, that theſe beings ſhould 
_ exiſt in ſuch a manner, as that they ſhould be 
obliged to regulate their wills by that of the 
Creator, God has a right to produce them 
ſuch. Thus God has a right of exacting it, 
of rewarding and puniſhing them, c. with- 
out | any "every for their conſenting to 
N. 3 
* We have cherefbre Proben that the Creator 
has a power, a will, and a right to oblige his 
creatutes to follow his will, that is to ſay, to 
willevery thing which tends to their own hap- 
Pines and that of mankind in general. 
By conſidering actions with reſpect to their 
effects, we have determined the meaning of 
the words virtue and vice. We ſhall now con- 
ſider actions with reſpect to their agents, and 
determine what real virtue and real vice are. 
God wills, that we ſhould prefer a ſtate of 
happineſs to chat of miſery. Now, ſince the 
act of preferring, is an attribute of intelli- 
gence, it follows, that God will impute the 
action to the agent, according as a man's in- 
telligence has been able, or ought to have 
choſen virtue; and that the conformity, or 
gon · conformity of the action to the divine 


N 2 : will, 
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will, does not, in the leaſt, enter into the 1 im- 
putation. 

Hence we conclude, by applying the action, 
not to its effect, but to its agent, that the vir- 
tuous man is he who always bends his will ac- 
cording to the idea he ms of. the divine will, 
from a perſuaſion, that he is indiſpenſabiy 
obliged ſo to do by this Being: and chat the 


vicious man is he, who directs his will contra- 


ry to the idea he has of the divine will, not- 
withſtanding his perſuaſion that he is indif: 
penſably obliged to it. 15 
Hence it follows, that the e | the 

exiſtence of a ſupreme. Being, and the perſua- 
ſion that this Being has impoſed, and had a 
right to impoſe a law on us are the founda- | 
tions of the natural law, to which man is ſub- 
jected; ſo that the principle of the natural 
— conſider d not only with reſpect to ef- 
fects, but alſo with reſpect to agents, will be 
the will of the ſupreme Being, according to 
which we ought to regulate ours, ſo as to con- 
duce to the happineſs of mankind in general, 
of ſociety, of eyer 5 individual, and of our- 
ſelves, from a perſuaſion, that we are indiſ- 
peng obliged to do ſo by this Being. 
is therefore evident, from what we Hos 
now ſaid, that as it is not proved, that the ſoul 
of brutes is of the ſame nature, and under 
the ſame obligation with that of man, ſo it 
is not proved, that if they have a natural law, 
this law is the 8 with that which: uw place 


I among 
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6 among men; fear alone 485; perhaps, the 

foundation of it. ria wn 
But even though experience mould point 
out, in brutes, a certain remorſe, and other 
effects, which we aſcribe to intelligence; even 
though theſe effects ſhould proceed from an 
intellectual principle, like oùrs, .and- endowed 
with the ſame faculties, but only limited; they 


vill not, for this reaſon, be ſubject to the ſame 


natural law that we are. Brutes diſcover cer- 
tain remorſes, they have therefore a natural 
law, as well as we. This is as abſurd, as if 
a perſon ſhould ſay, My Gardener. calculates ; 
Sir Jſaac Newton calculates ; therefore they 
are both equally verſed in mathematics. 
After having demonſtrated, that a ſupreme 

Being exiſts, that from his exiſtence there a- 

riſes an indiſpenſable obligation on us, to te- 
gulate our wills on that of this Being, and 


conſequently alſo, that worſhip is inſeparable 


from the conviction of this exiſtence ; let us 
no prove, that it is the greateſt folly and 


imprudence, not to act as if there was a ſu- 
— Being, tho) the exiſtence of ſuch a Be- 
ing ſhould + Subious, No one ever t 

oper to puſh the negative on this ſubect 
—— than uncertainty. Suppoſe then, that 
our underſtanding is ſo limited, our ignorance 
fo. great, and we ſo little acquainted with 
what exiſts, that we cannot know, whether 


there is a God, or not; and that even though 
we could obtain this point, it is impoſſible for 


8 to Know what he is, What he walls, and 
5 what 


« 
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what is agreeable or diſagreeable to him: what 


influence ought this Weben wo have on 
our conduct? 


What would Weine of the world, if they 


were all atheiſts? Tis true, there would be 
no religious wars, but the whole would be a 


ſcene of perpetual robberies. The whole earth 


would reſound with hideous groans, and eve- 


Ty one would ftrive to cut his neighbour's. 
throat: every one would be an Alexander: 
deaf to every thing inſpired by a reſpect to 


the ſupreme Being, and abandoned to the 
 Apentaneous diftates of ſelf-intereſt ; malice, - 


confirm*d” by impudence, would produce the 
fame effect in man, which devouring hunger 
does in beaſts of prey. The ſon would cut the 


father's throat; perfidy would be the princi- 


ple of friendſhip, and confidence would be 


the foundation of the blackeſt treachery : let 


a man muſter up the moſt terrible images in 
His mind, and then he will have an idea of a 


world of atheiſts. What can 1 expect from a 


man who dreads no being but myſelf ; whe 
thinks himſelf obliged to nothing; and what 
credit does he give to my word in a deſart? 

If atheiſts diſcover probity, it is fluctuating 


and vain, or only ſerves to inſinuate, that 
atheiſm does not exclude honeſty. A princi- 


ple of fear is the only ſource of their actions. 


In vain do they affect the appearance of wiſ- 
dom and moderation, ſince their timorous and 
irreſolute hearts give them the lye. The 


e 1 no reſolution in adverſity, and no m- 
Er vs deratin 
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deration in proſperity. If che. atheiſt is free, 
tis only becauſe i he has not the art of diſ- 
guiſing himſelf. If he is juſt, tis thro fear! 
if he is kind, tis thro' neceſſity and if he 
is wiſe in hs: eonduct, tis :thro* a TMs k 
pomer and paſſions.- % 36 bieey 
On the contrary, the conviction of al 
inclines us to ſearch after bis will and this 
_ enquiry leads us to the knowledge of our dut 
to God, to our fellow creatures, 40 ourſelves, 
and to the perſuaſion, that we ought 
promote the happineſs of ee other. This 
— , would put an end to wars, and 
oduce the greateſt unity in ſocieties, if. it 
— not over clouded by paſſions, and if men, 
on this account, did not check the obligations 
which the knowledge of a Deity days 59 8 
under: there would be no treaties violated, 
perfidious :invaſions : and there would be | 
Sinn for Hobbes to ſay; mau is a wolf to man. 
We ſhould ſee men regulating their wills 
on that of their creator, inſpired with mutual 
love, and by a concurrence to mutual happi- 
neſs, elevated to every thing that is ſweet and 
agreeable in life, and to the exalted. pleaſures 
which accompany the ſolid hope of being ſtill 
more happy after this life, and of which we 
are my. by the en of a age 
Pines. 
If, after 3 * atheiſt comes to boaſt of 
his virtues, to recount his good actions, and op- 
poſe religion, his diſcourſes will turn out $a 
| is 


1 


| P 6 rears advan to ee 18 —.— gratify 
His on e ee not to feel the Fawn | 


ſelves; chat he rh 


force of virt ae. 
If falfe notions of a Deity: repreſent things 
inconſiſtent. with his nature, atheiſm, which 


_. exchides him from the univerſe;-will not be 
the: loſs pernicious: after this, let a think - 


ing man judge, of what happineſs a world 
of- atheiſts is ſuſceptible, - 047 whether it is 


equal to our peace of mind; that there de 
8609 or not. $45. £44 ET EY SO . . en 


Having ſnewn the conſequences of a Deiz 


| ty ler us, to our e eee add the 
following 'confiderations,- which are as ma- 


ny proofs of the folly of thoſe who are ſo uns 
happy as to'\realon:in the above manner. 

Iſt, God is juſt and good ; ſo that our hope 
and fear ought not to be limited to our life 
in this world; ſinoe we may juſtly flatter our- 
6: has been ſo good as to 
give us exiſtence,” will alſo beſtow. tis favours 
on us after this life, if we do not render our- 
ſelves -unworthy of them; and-we ought to 
dread his juſt ost p if we have bes- 


voked n OL VR hne 


2dly, If we lock upon God as our . 


wd guardian). notlung can be of greater im- 


ance to us than the certainty of his. exiſt- 
ence, and of the care he has * our 3 5 
N 18 we out do not g _ it. 
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_ gdly; No man could reckon him a wiſe cis 

promiſes you all kinds of favours, both:now 
and hereafter, provided you obſerve his laws; 


which only tend to your own happineſs, and 


at the ſame time threatens you with all imagi- 
nable puniſhment, if you do not follow them; 
and has the power, the will, and a right to 
treat you in theſe two oppoſite manners: I 
ſay, no man of ſenſe would reckon him a 
wiſe man, if he ſhould anſwer; It is equal to 
my repoſe, whether this prince exiſts or not. 
This would' certainly be the heighr of folly, 
if by the exiſtence of this being; and an en- 
tire refignation to his will; he might be afſur'd 
of eternal happineſs. It would be the great- 


eſt madneſs, if, without any examination, he 


ſhould treat all the proofs of this exiſtence as 
ehimerical; and if he ſhould ſay, what folly 


is it to torment ourſelves fo much about what 


wie cannot know, and what would not render 


us more happy, if it was known ? 


— 


Athly, It is of great importance to us, to 
_ know, whether we live under civil laws, and 
-of ſtill greater, to know, whether there' are 


natural laws, and a legiſlator, who is judge of 


all our actions: if we will not inveſtigate this 
truth, we muſt voluntarily ſhut our eyes, and 
our ignorance will only render us the more 
criminal. What may we expect for our neg- 
ligence, if this being exiſts; and what do we 


riſque by our prudence, if he does not exiſt ? 


This is an old tt but lately 1 
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ed in the moſt. ſtriking and elegant light, by 


Cardinal Polignac, in his n. 2. 1. 
v. MOV Sc. 1031. 5 


Quaid J. &c. 


3 The perſuaſion of the exiſtence * 5 
a Deity, not only ſupports us in adverſity; 
but alſo, without it, nothing can deliver us 


from the dread of death, a dread which con- 


verts the charms of life into a ſcene of the 


moſt profound melancholy and ſadneſs. What 
can the man expect who refuſes to acknow- 
ledge a ſupreme Being, who confounds the 


ſoul with the mechaniſm of the body, and 


who, by this means, deſtroys the one with the 


other? What, I ſay, can he ex _ but to 
return to nothing, which mu 


neceſſarily 
ſtrike him with horror? But the man i ih 


of the divine favour, by a ſolid and ſweet 
hope, calmly waits the hour of death, in or- 
der to reliſh the exalted joys, with which the 


goodneſs of his Creator preſents him. 
To theſe obſerv: ions, which relate to eve- 
individual, though there was no perſon in 


; the world beſides himſelf, we may add others, 


which concern him as a member of ſociety. 


The perſuaſion of the exiſtence of a ſupreme 
Being, and a knowledge of his will, are, as 
we have ſhewn, the foundation of the law of 
nature, which tends to the happineſs of man- 
kind. This perſuaſion alone can produce true 
_ - Philoſophers, who, in labouring for their own 
re and chat tb others, will. deſpiſe ca- 
lamities, 


— 
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lamities, and make ſuch an uſe of them, as 
not to render themſelves unworthy of the di- 


vine clemency. On this ſubje& the reader 
may conſult Dr. Butler's Dive of natural 


and revealed Religion, Vol. IV. Page q, Sr. 


*Tis the greateſt blindneſs (not to 4 more) ; 


boldly to affirm, that the exiſtence * a ſu- 


preme Being does not prove the neceſlity of a 


religious worſhip more than that of another 


being. Ought not the exiſt ence of an eternal 


Being, who is infinitely good, powerful, wile, 


and independant, and who has created us out of 


his unbounded goodneſs ; ought it not, I ſay, 


to excite man to the worſhip, that is, to the 


true knowledge of this Being, to a ſincere love 
and adoration of him, and to an exact obe- 
dience to his laws? This Being would load us 


with favours, and we will not ſo much as 


vouchſafe to ſhew our gratitude : notwith- 
ſtanding this contempt, we exiſt, and like un- 


grateful wretches, think we are not indebted - 


to this Being. It is not purely for the ſake. 
of theory and ſpeculation, that we ought to 
be perſuaded of this truth, fince all ſciences 


are vain when not reduced to practice. We 


can know that there is a God; and from 
the relation between him and his creatures 


we can infer, what he wants us to do; how 


then can we live, as if this Being did not. 
exiſt, and as if we owed our origin to chance? 

*Tis ſufficient to render a wiſe man happy 
and content, ' that every thing he ſees, that 
* mind and reaſoning lead him to an intel- 
9 5 gent 
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diſcover themſelves in every part of the crea- 
tion ; as he will be actuated by love, reſpect, 


and gratitude to this benefactor, the 'contem- 


plation of his excellencies will be his plea- 


ſure, and the deſire of pleaſing him will prove 


the greateſt peace and repoſe of his life. 
Tis therefore demonſtrated, that man en- 


dowed with an intellectual principle, which 


enables him to prefer one ſtate to another, 


from the ideas he forms of them, and which 
is not determined: by the action of a ſpring. 


weight, Sc. is not a mere machine, but ſome- 


thing more than a machine : that all the con- 


| Tequenees deduced from the materiality of the 
human ſoul, are falſe in themſelves, and do 


not even follow from this hypotheſis : that 
there is a ſupreme Being, abſolutely perfect, 


on: whom every thing depends, and by whom 


every thing is governed: and that mankind, + 
in particular, are bound by a law, according 


ligent Being, who exiſts by his own nature, 
and whoſe goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, Sc. 


to which this ſupreme Being deſires that they 


ſhould regulate their conduct. 


Let us now conclude, with a reflection on 


the force of experiments. I aſk our obſer- 
vators and experiment-makers, who imagine, 
that nothing can eſcape their diſſecting knives, 


aud their microſcopes. ; and that their ſkill 


can diſcover all the ſecrets of nature; I ſay, 


J aſk them, on what they found their obſer- 


vations? What makes them believe their ob- 
ſervations, if they do nat admit, that there 


{ 
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is a ſupreme Being, and that this Being has 
an unbounded love for his creatures? Without 
this foundation they can never. prove, that 
their experiments are jultly owls they can 
never, from them, inftitute a compariſon and 
relation between one object and a ſimilar one 3 
for every one knows, that analogical reaſon- 
ings (a) have the exiſtence of ſuch a Being 
for their foundation. How do theſe gentle- 
men, 0 ſupported by experiments, know 
that a glaſs which ſhall magnify objects ten 
times more than the fineſt microſcope does 
at preſent, will not, to-morrow, demonſtrate 


to them what they deny to day, and next 


day make them deny what, the day be- 
24 they had proved by a thouſand experi- 
ments ? All the books of natural philoſophy, 
anatomy, and medicine, are ſufficient proofs 
of the poſſibility of this. In Paris they la- 
bour to deſtroy the Newtonian ſyſtem of gra- 
vitation. The diſcoveries of Mr, Trembley 
overthrow, or, at leaft, ſhake the ſyſtem of 
generation. Electricity, every day, preſents 


us with contradiCtory appearances. We ought 


not therefore to depend ſolely upon experi- 


ments. By what I have faid, I have no inten- 


(a) We reaſon analogically, when we aſcribe what we 
find in certain objects to others of the ſame nature, but 


which we have not examined. For inſtance, I find ho- 


neſt men and villains in every part of the world, where 
T have been; and hence I conclude, that the caſe is the 
ſame in every other part, in which I have not been. 
Logic, among other things, teaches us what we ought to 
obſerye in theſe reaſonings. | hos 
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tion to diſcredit experiments; on the contra 
ry, 1 know and acknowledge the value and 
neceſſity of them: but it is eaſily demonſtrat= |. 

< that experiments only give us a glimpſe 

of truth, whereas ſagacity diſcovers it tho- 

roughly : without the art of reaſoning, News / 

ton, Boyle, and Graveſend would not have 

ſhined fo much with their experiments. 
Hence we ſee, that the man who has on 

riments to reſt upon, has but a 
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In which the Author diſcovers the 
Source of our ſeveral Inclinations, Pleaſures, 
and Duties; by which Means we obtain, as 
it were, the Key to the whole Syſtem of Eu- 
manity ; and ſhews, that God having endow- 
ed Man with ſeveral Faculties, as well cor 
real as intellectual, in order to promote his 
Happineſs, alſo vouchſafed to conduct him to 
this noble End by Means of Agreeable Senſa- 
tions; and de monſtrates, that tho*: Pleaſure 
is our Chief Good, yet it can only be obtained 
by the Practice of Virtue, and our utmoſt 
Endeavours to imitate God: After which he 
accounts for every Thing that is eſteemed 
beautiful and agreeable in the Works of Na- 
ture and Art, in eee Colours, Sounds, 
in the Figure, Proportion, Symmetry, Variech, 
and Novelty of Objects; and, in a Word, for 
every Thing which is of a moral and phyſical 
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